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BRITISH SHARE 
BOOM SLOWS UP 


{nsurance Company Stocks Had Reached 
Unprecedentedly High Values 
Following War Period 








LESS GOSSIP OF MERGERS 





Exaggerated Ideas of Dividends, But 
Shares Show Great Yields, 
Say Stone & Cox 





London, May 10.—The great boom in 
British insurance shares of the past few’ 
years is slacking up a bit. During the 
climb in the value of these stocks the 
air was full of rumors of mergers. The 
mere fact that some insurance share- 
holders were after the shares of other 
companies for amalgamation purposes 
was partly responsible for the value in- 
creases, although the tremendous pros- 
perity of the British companies, of 
course, also helped account for the ac- 
tivities. 

While there were several amalgama- 
tions of the greatest importance, such 
as the one in Liverpool and the London 
& Lancashire’s merger of one of the 
old and important companies, at the 
same time a number of distressing ru- 
mors of mergers or wholesale share 
purchases were cabled to America, and 
printed, the information turning out to 
be erroneous, as well as embarrassing. 

Mergers Which Never Took Place 

One of the most important daily pa 
pers of America printed rumors of three 
mergers, announcing names of com- 
penies, when,.as a matter of fact, the 
mergers never took place; in fact, did 
not progress farther than the rumor 
stage; and in all three cases the gos- 
Sip arose out of the activity in the 
share market. 

In discussing the situation as it ex- 
isted on May 8th, the Stone & Cox In- 
vestment Company, Ltd., leading oper- 
ators in insurance company shares, 
said: 

“Prices are still upon the down grade 
and there have been quite some sub- 
stantial falls during the past week. 
Royal Exchange have dropped from 450 
to 383, Employers’ Liability from 48% 
'o 42, London and Lancashire Fire from 
fl to 57, North British and Mercantile 
from 50 to 46%, and Yorkshire fully- 
paid from 22 to 2044. In practically 
every other instance there has also 

been a falling off. Although insurance 
shares were previously very high, it is 
difficult to account for the persistent 
falls that are taking place. There may 
have been an exaggerated idea as to 
the dividends which the companies 


(Cc ontinued on page 16) 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


.-$ 57,328,209.86 
.$ 29,996,822.32 
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New Business Paid for 1919.. 
New Business Paid for 1918. 





DE kn dtdecwk seus ceueedndews~s te cee 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1919...$206,553,404.00 
kg I ree ree ..+.-$ 46,935,312.89 


For Information Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 





A NEW CONVERTIBLE 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Tables to Illustrate Conversion With- 
out Paying Difference in Back 
Premiums 


NO POLICY LIEN NECESSARY 





Principle Applicable to Outstanding 
Ordinary Life Policies; Subject 
Discussed By Expert 





By Wm. W. Smith, Philadelphia 
The simple fact that an Ordinary Life 
policy can be converted into any form 
of policy requiring a larger reserve 
without the necessity of paying the dif- 
ference in back premiums or making it 
a lien on the policy through the policy 
loan system, should impress the officers 
o# insurance companies that such a 
policy would have many advantages 
both to the companies and the insured 
not contained in policies issued under 
the present method of adjusting the re- 
serves and would more fully meet the 
conditions and requirements of the in- 
sured at different periods of life. 

The two most important things to be 
provided for while man is passing 
through the productive part of his life 
are first—that those who are dependent 
upon him for their support will not suf- 
fer the loss of his earning power by rea- 
son of his death. Second, that he pro- 
vide an income or accumulate sufficient 
means to sustain himself and those de- 
pendent upon him when his earning 
power grows less or becomes exhaust- 
ed. 

In the early stages of life when a 
man is raising his family, his earning 
power will not as a general thing per- 
mit of his paying for a large enough 
policy on the limited payment life or 
endowment plan to give his beneficiary 
adequate protection, so the ordinary life 
or even term for a few years is best 
suited to his needs during his early 
married life. The term insurance should 
be converted into ordinary life at the 
earliest possible date and additional in- 
surance on the life plan taken as his 
family and earning power grow until he 
has sufficient to meet all contingencies. 
This period would probably be some- 
where between 25 and 35 years of age. 
Having up to that time fulfilled his ob 
ligations to his family in case of death, 
the second most important thing is that 
of providing for his declining years. 

The exact time of life that the av- 
erage man’s income grows less is not 
determinable, but statistics show that 
90 per cent of those living at age 65 
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are wholly or partly dependent on 
others. Probably age 60 is nearer the 
turning point than any other. Assum- 
ing this to be true it would be wise to 
arrange to have a portion of the ordi- 
nary life policies mature as endow- 
ments at age 60 and the balance at 65 
or 70. 

By referring to the tables accompany- 
ing this article it will be seen that an 
ordinary life policy taken at age 21 may 
be converted into an endowment matur- 
ing at age 60 by adding $10.68 to the 
premium when the insured reaches the 
age of 30. By adding $7.24 it would 
mature at age 65, or by adding $4.94 it 
would mature at age 70. 


the proceeds of their policies more than 
their beneficiaries need the protection, 
and the remainder could leave the pro- 
ceeds with the company to be improved 
at interest, with an annually increasing 
benefit, besides being relieved from pay- 
ing future premiums. 

The effect on dividends by terminat- 
ing policies between the ages of 60 and 
70 would be very materially to increase 
them with a corresponding reduction in 
the ultimate cost of all forms of policies 
issued upon this plan. 

Policies issued on and converted to 
the Perfected Endowment Plan would 
receive larger dividends as the reserve 
is larger than that on somewhat similar 


NET AIMUAL PREMIUMS REQUIRED TO CONVERT AM ORDINARY LIPS POLICY ISSUED 
AT AS™ 21 INTO AN PNDOWMENT MATURING AT THE AGES SPECIFIND 
AMERICAN 3-1/2. 


Endowment Endowment Fndowment 
Age. At Age 70 At Age 65 At Age 60 
3.591 5.092 7.216 

22 3.712 5.280 7.610 
23 3.840 5.479 7.823 
24 3.973 5.688 6.155 
25 4.114 5.919 8.609 
26 4.263 6.145 8.687 
27 4.419 6.394 9.290 
28 4.584 6.658 9.721 
29 4,758 6.939 10.1684 
30 4.942 7.239 10.680 
31 5.137 7.567 11.214 
32 5.344 7.898 11.790 
33 6.563 6.262 12.412 
34 6.795 6.662 13.086 
365 6.043 9.070 13.618 
36 6.306 9.520 14.616 
37 6.587 10.005 15 «468 
38 6.887 10.528 16.443 
39 7.208 11.094 17.495 
40 7.552 11.709 16.658 
41 7.922 12.379 19.949 
42 8.320 13.111 21.390 
43 6.749 13.912 23.007 
44 9.213 14.794 24.634 
45 9.717 15.768 26.913 
46 10.264 16.849 29.298 
47 10,861 16.056 32.058 
48 11.616 19.408 35.291 
49 12.233 20.926 39.122 
60 13.026 22.671 43.733 
61 13.9056 24.662 

52 14.684 26.966 

53 15.982 29.662 

54 17.221 32.859 

66 18.629 36.705 

56 20.243 

567 22.110 

58 24.294 

69 26.883 

60 29.997 





These extra yearly premiums are to 
be applied to the purchase of full-paid 
endowment accumulations, which would 
be paid to the beneficiary in addition 
to the original amount insured in case 
of death prior to maturity. 
fect SEPARATES the so-called invest- 
ment portion of the premium from the 
life portion, each element purchasing a 
different kind of insurance, and is a 
recognition of the right of the insured 
in the investment portion of his pre- 
mium, with similar results following a 
deposit of the additional premium in a 
bank or trust company. The exception 
is that the extra premium for endow- 
ment would produce a larger return in 
the event of death and a slightly small- 
er rate of'interest at maturity as an 
endowment—the exact equivalent when 
both are considered. 

According to the American Table of 
Mortality there are about the same 
number living at age 65, as have died 
during the first 55 years out of 100,000 
living at age 10. The companies’ ex- 
perience is that the mortality on a 
group of lives that have attained the 
age of 65 is 100 per cent or more of the 
tabular, therefore, there is no saving to 
be derived from mortality in subse- 
quent years for experience has shown 
increasing losses. Age 65 would seem 
to be the most propitious time to have 
an insurance policy terminate, both for 
the insured and the company, as at 
that age 90 per cent of the insured need 


This in ef-- 


Endowment Endowment Endowment 
At age 55 At Age 50) At Age 45 
10.22 14.554 20.984 
10.691 15 .308 22.250) 
11.190 16.123 23 646 
11.725 17.CO8 26.17 
12.300 17.968 26 862 
12.918 19.015 28.742 
13.585 20.160 30.842 
14.906 21.416 33.196 
*15.087 22,798 35.6862 
15.948, 24.328 38.894 
16.461 26.026 42.373 
17.872 28.923 46.403 
14.982 30.052 51.116 
20 e203 32.458 56.712 
21.563 35.196 63.442 
23.053 38.339 
24.727 "41.979 
26.607 46.205 
28.730 51.269 
31.147 57.306 

33.919 
37.131 
40.891 
45.349 
50.714 


policies issued on the present basis and 
thereby receiving larger returns from 
excess Interest. The mortality element, 
being much larger, would yield _ in- 
creased savings from favorable mortal- 
ity during the years prior to the time 
that the companies’ experience equalled 
the tabular, at which latter period the 
companies would be off the risks by rea- 
son of the retirement through maturity 
of the endowments. 

The business thus issued or converted 
to this plan would be more persistent 
from the fact that the insured would be 
prompted to continue his premium pay- 
ments in anticipation of living to enjoy 
the proceeds of his policy in his declin- 
ing years. This optimistic state of mind, 
as experience has shown, would tend to 
prolong life and eliminate or defer some 
of the causes of death which are 
brought on by nervous tension and 
worry. 

Emergency loans obtained in later 
years would be liquidated in case of 
death without impairment of the prin- 
cipal sum named in the policy. 

One of the larger Western companies 
takes pride in announcing in its annual 
statement that a large percentage of 
the year’s business was obtained by in- 
creasing the insurance on the lives of 
its existing membership. There are no 
better prospects for the agents than the 
policyholders in companies that adopt 
the Perfected Limited Payment Life 
and Endowment Plan, as all ordinary 








companies. 


desire and ideal. 





“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone 
of modern life insurance. The “contribution plan” of sur- 
plus distribution, used almost universally by American 
The Continuous Instalment policy, the basic 
form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. Unexcelled 


policies and service, notable financial strength, co-opera- 
tion with agencies. Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
[34 Nassau Street, New York 

















life policies, regardless of the date of 
issue may be changed into limited pay- 
ment life or endowments and all full- 
paid policies may be changed into en- 
dowments maturing at any age desired 
or at the end of any specified number 
of.years. 

At the time a policy is being convert- 


ed the insured is often willing to con- 
sider the acceptance of additional in- 
surance thus giving the agent an oppor- 
tunity to place a new policy also. 

New policies issued and placed on 
the Ordinary Life Plan would give the 
agents an opportunity of visiting their 

(Continued on page 11) 
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The Guardian Life Insurance 


Company of America 
60th ANNIVERSARY 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
1861 ..$ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
1875 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
1890 . .14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
1905 ..34,104,782 29,360,065 1,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 . .58,215,529 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 
Received from Policyhelders........... oeceee 0h42,071,/65 


Paid to Policyholders since organi- 
| PTT TYE TTT ee 


Assets held as security for policy- 
oe. = 98,215,528 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919... ...$37,342,844 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 
For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 


1920 


.» -$130,142,891 


188,358,419 


$16,286,653 
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Heavy Volume Cuts 
Into Surplus Account 


TALK HEARD ABOUT RESERVES 








A. A. Welch’s Paper on “Preliminary 
Term” Leading Feature of Actu- 
aries’ Convention 
How the companies are going to di- 
gest the tremendous volume of business 
being written without cutting in so 
much on their surplus was a subject of 
considerable comment at the actuaries’ 
gatherings last week. It is reported 
that some of the companies are trying 
to discourage all business of the mush- 
room type. Under the present net pre- 
mium reserve system a company, par- 
ticularly with Ordinary life business, 
is heavily penalized if it writes too much 

business. 

All of which makes the paper de- 
livered by A. A. Welch, vice-president 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, on “Pre- 
liminary Term Insurance” of command- 
ing interest. In discussing preliminary 
term method of valuation he di so 
from three points, viz.: safety, adapt- 
ability to business requirements and 
acquisition of expense limitation. 

With regard to safety he pointed out 
that the full net premium reserve pro- 
vides a little less actual insurance and 
insists on somewhat greater self-insur- 
ance on the part of the insured than 
does the preliminary term method of 
valuation; as compared with the se- 
lect and ultimate method he considers 
the preliminary term method superior. 
As to “adaptability” the preliminary 
term valuation automatically makes al- 
lowance for acquisition expenses so that 
no matter how much or how little busi- 
ness is written, the reserves a com- 
pany maintains automatically yield the 
necessary initial expenses; moreover, 
not only could companies write any 
amount of new business without strain- 
ing their resources, but no Section 97 
of the New York laws would be re- 
quired to preserve the interests of old 
policyholders. 

With reference to acquisition expense 
allowance, the author shows that if the 
allowance for expense under the pre- 
liminary term method be defined as the 
full net premium for the age at issue 
less the net one-year term premium 
plus the full loading but with no net 
premium allowance in excess of that 
under the Ordinary Life policy the to- 
tal expense allowance in an average 
distribution of business does not dif- 
fer greatly from that allowed under 
Section 97 of the New York law. 

Such a method of valuation would 
therefore permit the organization of 
new companies and would improve the 
basis of operation of young, small com- 
panies; and would allow all the ol4, 
well established companies to write all 
the business possible within the accus- 
tomed limits to initial expenses. 

“Mortality Among American Annui- 
tants” was the title of a paper read by 
Arthur Hunter, New York Life. In this 
paper Mr. Hunter gave an analysis of 
the combined annuity experience of 
twenty American companies which have 
issued about 95 per cent of the annui- 
ties granted on single lives in the 
United States. The experience was 
carried to policy anniversaries in 1918. 
The mortality among American annui- 
tants is proved to be lower than that 
shown in the B. O. Annuity Tables, es- 
pecially in the case of female lives 
throughout and in the case of male lives 
at the higher ages. It was therefore 
believed advisable to form a graduated 
Select table based on lives, not on 
amounts, and this adjustment was 
carried out by Makeham’s Law in order 
fo arrive at tables capable of being 


 USed with facility in joint life calcula- 
=Hions. 
: he female lives the specimen rates 
Si 


At the high ages at entry 


Ow a lower yield than any now quot- 
St +4 companies operating in New York 
ate, 




















The Prudential 
Company 


Insurance 


of America 





HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 




















Career of Actuarial 
Society President 


HUTCHESON HAD FINE TRAINING 


Apprenticed to Scottish Widows’ Fund, 
Went Through Agency, Legal, 
Financial, Actuarial Branches 





W. A. Hutcheson, who was elected 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America at its annual meeting a few 
days ago, has had a groundwork of life 
insurance experience not often obtained 
by an executive of a life insurance go- - 
ciety. 

After being graduated from a school 
in Edinburgh, where he specialized on 
higher mathematics, he became an ap- 
prentice of the Scottish Widows Fund, 
of that city, then the largest and most 
important life insurance company in 
Great Britain, the first to establish the 
branch office system, and the first to 
lay the foundation for the life insurance 
agency system. He began as an office 
boy, and worked his way through ag- 
ency, accounting, law, financial and ac- 
tuarial departments—a training so 
thorough that many a life man would 
give much to be able to duplicate it. 
From Edinburgh he was transferred to 
London as actuarial representative of 
the Company in that metropolis. 

He next went with the London Assur- 
ance, a company established two hun- 
dred years ago, and for six months was 
assistant to George King, the famous 
London actuary whose text books are 
used by the Institute of Actuaries. 
Coming to America he had equal good 
fortune as he became associate actuary 
of the Mutual Life under Emory Mc- 
Clintock, most distinguished of Amer- 
ican actuaries of the period. When Mr. 
McClintock died Mr. Hutcheson was 
made actuary of the Mutual, and several 
years ago was elected second vice- 
president. 


GUARDIAN’S MEDICAL DIRECTOR 





Dr. Charles B. Piper Has Been With 
Prudential, Minnesota Mutual 
and Northwestern Mutual 

The Guardian Life Insurance Com 
pany of America announces the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Charles B. Piper as Medi- 
cal Director. Dr. Piper received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science from 
Dickinson Seminary in 1897 and grad- 
uated from the College of Medicine of 
Syracuse University in 1901. After a 
year’s work in the Newark City Hospi- 
tal, Dr. Piper joined the medical staff 
of The Prudential. Three years later 
he became medical director of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of St. Paul, Minn. He resigned from 
the foregoing position on April 1, 1908, 
to become associated with the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and dur- 
ing such association has made a host 
of friends among the Company’s offi- 
cers and fieldmen. 

Dr. Piper will assume his new duties 
with the Guardian on July 1, 


WILL ENTER MiSSOURI 

Dr. S. W. Gadd, medical director for 
the Philadelphia Life, has returned 
from an official tour in the company’s 
interest of the States of Virginia, North 
and South Carolina. The company has 
applied for license to the insurance de- 
partment of Missouri. 





ASSUMES NEW DUTIES JULY 1 


Dr. Walter A. Jaquith, who has re- 
signed as medical director of The Pru- 
dential {0 become. vice-president and 
medical ‘director of the National Life 
of the U. S. A., will assume his new 
duties on July 1 instead of June 1, as 
was published, 
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The Family Spirit 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS knew little about life insurance but na 
knew the psychology of values. 


When he said: “Harmony is the Perfection of Relation” he gave to 
insurance men a truth that touches the very foundations of their 
lives and fortunes. 


Every thinking agent should see his way clearly to the forming of 
business associations with a company in which he can realize that 
perfection of relation which spells complete harmony. 


Such a connection always carries with it real distinction in the insur- 
ance world and yields big dividends to both the company and the 
agent, because for all practical purposes, they become one unit. 


In this way Northern Assurance men have partaken of the prestige 
of their company because THEY HAVE BECOME A PART OF IT. 


There is no such thing as “just an agent” in this company. 


We consider—and we make every man in the field feel—that an 
agent is as necessary in the development of the Northern Assur- 
ance Company as is a president. 

















The policyholder—even the general public—is interested in these 
purely family matters because— 


When all Northern Assurance men work as one harmonious unit 
animated by this sort of spirit, it means better, more conscientious, 
more dependable SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Northern Assurance Company wants more business and more 
agents but it seeks those agents who have ideals of service rather 
than the ambition to “put it over” by any means. 


Good men will find the family spirit as manifested in perfectly har- 
monious relation, highly developed in the Northern Assurance 
Company, largely because its officers understand agency prob- 
lems and therefore appreciate the kind of agents required by 


MICHIGAN'S LEADING COMPANY 


Northern Assurance Company 
“Time Tried and Claim Tested” 


Assets over - = «+ = = $2,200,000 
Insurance in Force over - $26,500,000 
CLARENCE L. AYERS, President DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania 





available. 





The Long Endowment of the Provident is peculiarly 
adapted for the creation of a cash fund to meet Estate Taxes. 
The interest on the proceeds after maturity swells the in- 
sured’s income until death, when the cash is immediately 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 

















WILLIAM N. COMPTON, Senet Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















Life Insurance in its Relation to Thrift 





By S. S. HUEBNER, Professor of Insurance, University of 
Pennsylvania 





From The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


The fundamental purpose of life in- 
surance is the capitalization of the 
value of a human life, and through this 
means the protection of dependents or 
business interests against the loss of 
the value of that life through prema- 
ture death. But while this is its prt- 
mary object, life insurance also accom- 
plishes a very important secondary pur- 
pose, viz., the promotion and protection 
of thrift. No other business institution 
bears so many important relations to 
saving. At least four of these relation- 
ships deserve special mention, and as 
regards most of them life insurance Is 
unique in its service and unapproached 
by any competitor. 


1 Life Insurance Protects the Saving 
Period 

A common objection against life in- 
surance may be stated as follows: “I 
de not believe in life insurance, I be- 
lieve in saving, and I can make and 
save more in other ways.” The answer 
to this objection is that life insurance 
alone makes saving feasible for the 
great majority of people. If possible, 
both insurance and saving in other 
ways should be practiced. But to start 
on a plan of saving (outside of life in- 
surance), where a dependent family ex- 
ists, without hedging against the un- 
certainty of having the saving period 
cut short by an untimely death, is for 
the overwhelming majority of people 
- act of wanton foolishness and gamb- 

ng. 

It is easy to make a resolution to 
save $10,000 in 20 years by ways other 
than life insurance. But let us not 
forget that we are only human beings 
end that the fulfillment of a resolution 
is on the average a very doubtful 
product of a somewhat frail and exag- 
gerated mentality. Assuming the sin- 
cerity of the resolution, there are three 
great obstacles that should always be 
borne in mind. In the first place, what 
right has a man with dependents to say, 
“I will save $10,000 in 20 years,” when 
he does not know that that number of 
years—yes, even one year—will be giv- 


en to him. The mortality table shows 
that out of 85,441 persons 30 years of 
age, 720 will be cut short in their effort 
to save the above $10,000, in the first 
year of the trial; and in all 15,637 will 
fail to accomplish their purpose in the 
sel time of 20 years through premature 
death. 

But death is not the only factor that 
may defeat the carrying out of a resolu- 
tion to save. Let us not forget that a 
resolution to save, even eliminating the 
chance of premature death, is confront- 
ed by two other great dangers: (1) 
lack of will power to continue the plan 
(the resolution being more often ended 
in this way than by death) and (2) fail- 
ure to keep intact what may have been 
saved, owing to bad investment, specu- 
lation, or tempting expenditures. Let 
us not forget that only about one adult 
in ten manages to accumulate a fairly 
decent competency, and that one half 
ot the limited number who succeed in 
doing so again lose the same before 
death. 


To Avoid Pitfalls 

The three pitfalls just mentioned 
may be easily avoided through the use 
of life insurance which assures an es- 
tate—live or die—equal to the full face 
value of the $10,000 promise, as soon as 
the first premium is paid. In other 
words life insurance insures the resolu- 
tion to save the $10,000 in 20 years. An 
illustration of a 20-year $10,000 endow- 
ment policy will serve to make this 
clear. Such a policy promises $10,000 
at any time in the event of death dur- 
ing the 20-year period, and also the 
payment of the same sum at the end 
of the 20-year period in the event of 
survival, i.e., $10,000 is promised, live 
or die. An analysis of this contract 
shows that it is composed of two dis- 
tinct portions, each supplementing the 
other. One portion represents a sav- 
ings bank accumulation which is avail- 
able at any time (after the second or 
third premium is paid) to the insured 
through surrender of the policy or at 
the maturity of the contract. But this 





savings feature is supplemented by 
term insurance (the other portion) 
which is, however, not a level term 
insurance of $10,000 at any time, but 
an insurance of an amount, which added 
to the investment accumulated in the 
savings fund at the time of death will 
make the amount of the policy payable 
equal $10,000. The term insurance por- 
tion of the contract is for a decreasing 
amount, being nearly equal to the full 
face value of the policy at the start, and 
gradually decreasing throughout the 
term of the contract. Thus, if at a par- 
ticular time the savings portion of the 
endowment policy has accumulated to 
$1,000, the insured will be protected by 
$9,000 of term insurance. In the event 
of death, the insurance company will 
pay the saving accumulation of $1,000 
plus the term insurance of $9,000 or a 
total of $10,000. In other words the 
insurance company agrees always to 
make good the difference between the 
amount actually saved (in this case 
$1,000) and the originally proposed es- 
tate which the insured was not given 
time to save (in this case $10,000), or 
$9,000. Had the insured relied upon 
other methods of saving, he would have 
left a pittance of $1,000, a sum totally 
out of accord with duty and good citi- 
zenship where a dependent family is at 
stake. When the accumulation under 
our policy reaches $5,000 there will be 
term insurance for only $5,000. Finally, 
at the end of the 20-year period, the 
savings fund will have grown to the 
full face value of the policy of $10,000, 
and the term insurance protection will 
have been reduced to zero, The origi- 
nal resolution having been fulfilled, the 
insurance protection necessary to pro- 
tect the saving period is now no longer 
needed; and the insurance company 
will pay the full sum, or continue to 
hold the same in trust at the option of 
the insured. 

The premium for the policy may be 
divided into two distinct parts, one 
part for the savings or investment 
fund, and the other for the decreasing 
term insurance. It should here be not- 
ed that all life policies, other than mere 
term contracts, are endowment policies. 
The 20-year endowment policy, for ex- 
ample, accumulates a savings fund 
which will equal the face value of the 
policy at the end of 20 years, the same 
then being paid to the insured. A whole 
life policy, on the other hand, is also 
an endowment policy maturing at age 














96, i.e., the savings fund in a whole life 
pelicy gradually accumulates to the full 
face value of the policy at the end of 
life, which is 96 according to the Amer- 
ican experience table. At that time the 
policy will be paid although actual death 
may not have occurred. In a long term 
endowment policy, at any given age, 
the savings fund is so arranged as to 
accumulate gradually to the full face 
value of the policy at say, age 65, the 
age of retirement, or as it might more 
properly be called, the age at which 
economic death occurs. 

Protection of the saving period is 
the most important relationship of life 
insurance to saving. In our illustra- 
tion, life insurance was used for a two- 
fold purpose, viz., to save as well as 
to protect the saving period. But even 
where the saving is effected outside of 
life insurance it is highly essential to 
use some kind of a life insurance pol- 
icy to protect the saving period, al- 
though it be only a pure term insur- 
ance policy. Every building and loan 
association account should be hedged; 
otherwise great distress may result in 
case an untimely death cuts short the 
saving account to a mere pittance. 
Every mortgage on a home or a small 
business should likewise be hedged 
with life insurance, Briefly stated the 
insurance proceeds, in the event of 
death, serve to complete the building 
ard loan association account or the pay- 
ment of the mortgage. Moreover where 
earnings are re-invested in a business 
enterprise, especially during the early 
years of development, or where the 
business is of a speculative nature, such 
inveatment should be protected against 
loss through the capitalization of the 
value of the life that constitutes the 
backbone of the business venture, 


2. Life Insurance Is Saving 

The above illustration should make 
it clear that life insurance policies, 
other than ordinary term policies, con- 
tain an important savings feature. At 
the close of 1917 such savings held in 
trust for policyholders by 241 Amer- 
ican life insurance companies aggre- 
gated $6,000,000,000, and the gain in 
the savings for the year exceeded $400,- 
000,000, or at the rate of $141,801 for 
every working hour of the year (assum- 
ing an eight hour day), $2,364 every 
working minute and $39 every working 
second, This showing has been greatly 
exceeded since 1917, although exact 
figures are not yet available. As a mat- 
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The Best Evidence of Efficient Service 

During 1919 the representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual deliv- 
ered policies aggregating $131,103,768—an increase of more than 100% 
over the amount delivered in 1918. Of this over 35% was upon the lives 
of persons already insured in the Company. Less than 1% of the total 
premium-paying insurance in force was surrendered and only slightly 
more than 1% was allowed to lapse. 
that the faithful and efficient service of the Massachusetts Mutual is 
appreciated by its policyholders, who are its staunchest friends and most 
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ter of fact, life insurance is distancing 
all other savings institutions. The sav- 
ings accumulations of the 241 regular 
life insurance companies at the close of 
1917 were three and one third times the 
combined assets of the 7,269 building 
and loan associations in the United 
States as reported to the annual meet- 
ing of the United States League of Lo- 
cai Building and Loan Associations. 
lhe gain in the savings of these insur- 
ance companies during 1917 amounted 
to nearly three times the total gain in 
assets for all the building and loan as- 
sociations of the country. Moreover, 
the savings for policyholders held by 
these insurance companies exceeded the 
total deposits of all the 1,807 savings 
banks of the country by $467,000,000 
The gain in the savings of the com- 
panies during 1917 amounted to nearly 
one and one third times the tote! gain 
in the deposits of all the savings banks 
in the country. 

All these immense savings are earn- 
ing a very fair rate of interest consid- 
ering the safety of the investment. Past 
experience shows that life insurance 
companies have earned on the savings 
held for policyholders the largest in- 
terest return consistent with safety. 
During 1917 the interest earned on all 
the mean invested funds of the 38 lead- 
ing companies was 4.94 per cent; while 
the average annual interest return for 
20 years (1898 1917) was 4.80 per cent. 

Not only is the rate of carnings verv 
substantial, but, judging from the sol 
vency record of insurance companies, 
the security of the savings held is the 
very best. Very rarely is there a fail- 
ure of a life insurance company after it 
has once passed through the stage of 
initial development. Even in the case 
of newly formed companies, the insol- 
vency record shows an inconsequential 
loss of savings. This may be illustrat- 
ed by the record for the decade 1905-14, 
a wholly abnormal period in life insur- 
ance history which was characterized, 
as probably never before, by a craze 
for forming new companies. During 
that decade 55 companies suspended 
operations, but all died during infancy, 
the average age of these companies be- 
ing four years, The combined insur- 
ance of all the failing companies was 
only $139,500,000, and of this all except 
$1,033,000 was re-insured in other com- 
panies. In other words only one dollar 
out of every $140 of protection carried 
by the suspending companies was lost; 
but even here the policyholders had 
returned to them the full cash value 
(the savings) of their policies. The 
reasons for such stability are not dif- 
ficult to comprehend, In the first place, 
life insurance “is based on nature’s law 
of mortality.” A sinking fund is ac- 
cumulated in advance for all future pay- 
ments as per the requirements of a con- 
servative mortality table, and the ac- 
ceptance of risks is based on a medical 
selection. Moreover, no other business 
is so stringently regulated and super- 
vised by the state. A drastic record of 
solvency is required by law, and in- 
vestments, commissions, expenses, and 
important practices are dictated by stat- 
ute. The investments of the com- 
panies are also so widely scattered as 
to kind, class, and location that a pos- 
sible loss in one investment is counter- 
balanced by a gain in other directions. 


3. Life Insurance Represents Compul- 
sory and Convenient Saving 


The regular payment of the premium 
from year to year will soon be looked 
upon by the insured in much the same 
manner as he comes to regard interest 
upon a mortgage. Consequently, to se- 
cure the necessary funds to pay the 
premium, his industry will be consider- 
ably enhanced, or his efforts to save 
the required premiums out of income 
will be increased, It is the common as- 
sertion of individuals who hold life in- 
surance policies that they became the 
possessors of a considerable sum of 
money which, under other circum- 
stances, they would never have accu- 
niulated, or which, if they had done so, 
would have been lost or dissipated. 
Life insurance causes policyholders to 
Btick more steadfastly to their resolu- 
tion to save than do other agencies for 




















REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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the inculcation of thrift. When once 
started, the desire to remain protected 
through insurance acts as a powerful 
spur to continue the savings feature. 
The regular payment of premiums soon 
strengthens the policyholder’s ability to 
save and soon moulds his thought in 
the right way. Not only is the saving 
habit developed through life insurance, 
but the insured’s effort to acquire the 
where-with-all is also increased. When 
the necessity of insurance protection is 
once recognized, household and person- 
al expenses are soon adjusted to the 
necessity of paying the premiums. 
Saving under life insurance policies 
is also convenient, the method being 
admirably adapted to the placing of 
small sums to prompt and profitable 
use. The premiums may be paid in in- 
stallments, if desired, and every dollar 
deposited with the company begins im- 
mediately to earn interest. It is for 
this reason that life insurance has been 
called “compound interest in harness.” 
The average investor cannot invest his 
small savings as regularly as can the 
insurance company. For the average 
person a life insurance policy represents 
the accumulation of small sums (which 
in all probability would not otherwise 
be accumulated) over a long period of 
years into a substantial total. Stated 
iu another way, life insurance bears the 
relationship to thrift that the modern 
utilization of by-products (largely wast- 
ed in former years) bears to many of 
our leading manufacturing enterprises 
today. The periodic driblets—the pre- 
miums—are not particularly missed by 
the insured. In fact they were earned 
—and otherwise would probably not 
have been—in anticipation of the due 
date of the premium; and had they 
been otherwise earned it may be doubt- 
ed whether they would have been 
saved; and had they been saved it may 
be doubted whether they would have 
earned a fairer rate of interest else- 
where, The present savings held in 
trust for policyholders by the regular 
companies aggregate some $6,000,000,- 
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YOUCAN ~— 
Increase Your 
Life Insurance Sales 


—AND — 
Land That Stubborn Prospect 


With the CONTINENTAL’S new 
and original combination of LIFE 
and INCOME INSURANCE, of- 
fered to the American people for 
the first time on an INCONTESTA- 
BLE and NON-CANCELLABLE 
basis. 

Alddress—Combination Service Departmen 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


sells Life Insurance 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
sells Casualty Insurance 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
General Offices, 910 Michigan Ave., 





INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 


The 60th Annual statement 

shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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More Interviews on 
War Risk “Twisting” 


INSURANCE MEN DO NOT AGREE 








In This Week’s Symposium Views of 
Company Men and Producers 
Both Given 





More interviews on the war risk 
“twisting” subject were obtained by 
The Eastern Underwriter this week. 


No Half-Way Ground, Says Baltimore 
President 

Charles R. Gantz is president of the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. He said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week: 

“In answer to the question regarding 
our interpretation of the National Asso- 
ciation’s co-operative rule, I can only 
say that it seems to me that the lan- 
guage of the resolution as passed by the 
National Association is very plain, and 
I am at somewhat of a loss to under- 
stand how there can possibly be any 
room for argument on the subject. This 
is exactly what caused the trouble be- 
tween the Baltimore association and 
Mr. Allen and his associates in the Con- 
necticut Mutual office here. 

“Any member of either the National 
or local association, who claims to be 
in good standing, must necessarily feel 
bound by the wording of the resolution, 
or, at least, certainly should be, so that 
the question ‘How far can an agent go 
in discussing insurance with a former 
service man, and not be a twister?’ 
should not even arise. Personally I 
feel that one must be absolutely for it 
or absolutely opposed to it, there being 
no middle ground or room for discus- 
sion.” 

What Darby A. Day Says 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer on the question of war risk in- 
surance “twisting” Darby A. Day, Mu- 
tual Life, Chicago, said: 

“IT -have always been opposed to 
twisting insurance in the case of life 
insurance companies and certainly am 
opposed to twisting Government insur- 
ance, 

“In answer to the hypothetical ques- 
tion which you propound, where an ex- 
soldier has lapsed his war risk insur- 
ance and insists upon insuring in one 
of the private companies, I certainly 
would not feel in duty bound to insist 
that he restore his government insur- 
ance; but in view of his desire to take 
old line insurance would endeavor to 
accommodate him. 

“I have at all times admonished our 
men against twisting war risk insur- 
ance, but where an ex-soldier seeks in- 
formation I think the proper course is 
to give all the facts at our command, 
beth as to Government insurance and 
the other kind, and let the war risk 
policyholder act on his own judgment. 
Frankly, I believe that so far as cost 
is concerned no life insurance company 
can hope to compete with the govern- 
ment, but as to efficient service Uncle 
Sam has not merited any medals so far. 
Let us hope conditions will be better as 
Ume goes on, and I believe they will.” 

Agency Superintendent’s Views 

Here are the views of a Company ex- 
ecutive, Frank H. Davis, superintendent 
of agencies of the Equitable Life: 

“It is clearly the duty of every life 
insurance agent to protect the war risk 
insurance issued to soldiers and sailors. 

“It has been’ our purpose in the Equit- 
able from the very first to do all that 
we could in this connection, and you 
are perhaps aware of the fact that the 
war risk insurance law shortly after its 
enactment was reprinted by the Equit- 
able and distributed broadcast through- 
out all our agencies in convenient book- 
let form for the information and ben- 
efit of the families of the soldiers and 
Sailors in service. We have also held 
2 the position that any one holding a 

ar risk insurance policy should con- 


tinue it wherever it was possible to do 
so. We have affirmed this position at 
many meetings of our agents, and, hav- 
ing received many inquiries from the 
public, we have found jit necessary to 
prepare a regular form of letter indi- 
cating our position. I am enclosing a 
copy of this letter herewith, for I be- 
lieve it reflects our position. 

“TI am also glad to be able to point out 
to you that our representatives play an 
important part in the various local or- 
ganizations, in the communities in 
which they live, and it has been their 
privilege in many instances to actually 
introduce the resolutions which have 
been adopted at various underwriters’ 
organizations affirming the obligation 
of every life underwriter to protect the 
former soldier and sailor in respect to 
his war risk insurance.” 

The letter which Mr. Davis mentions 
follows: 

Dear Sir:-—In reply to your letter, it is only 
proper that we should call to your notice the 
fact that a life insurance company cannot grant 
insurance at less than cost, but the government 
offers insurance to soldiers and sailors at less 
than it will cost the government to grant that 
insurance. 

Tt is able to do this because all deficiencies 
can be made up out of the funds in the Treas 
ury of the United States, and the government 
is justified in this liberality, in consideration 
of the fact that these soldiers and sailors have 
risked their lives. or have been willing to risk 
their lives, for the benefit of the nation. Of 
course, in the final analysis, it will be seen 
that such deficiencies must be provided for by 
taxation, and this is fitting under the circum 
stances. 

All this being so, it is obviously expedient 
for soldiers and sailors to take all the insur 
ance offered by the government at the low 
rates charged, before secking insurance in any 


private corporation. 
ALBERT G. BORDEN, 
Secretary, War Service Committe 
As Seen In Pittsburgh 

John T. Shirley, manager of the Con- 
necticut General, Pittsburgh, said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Concerning the attitude of agents of 
private life insurance companies toward 
war risk insurance, I believe that every 
reputable life insurance agent will do 
all in his power to induce the holders 
of war risk policies to continue their in- 
surance with the War Risk Bureau, 
changing the policies to a permanent 
plan as early as it is practicable. 

“When a war risk policyholder has 
already discontinued his insurance and 
declares that he will not reinstate his 
policy or change it to a permanent form 
and insists upon insuring in one of the 
private companies, after having been 
fully informed of the advantages of war 
risk insurance, it is my opinion that the 
agent of a private company is then at 
liberty to sell a policy in his Company 
to the former policyholder of the War 
Risk Bureau, without being branded as 
a twister.” 





WAR RISK INCREASE 
March Applications Number Nearly 
20,000; Insurance in Force $384,725,- 
000 on April 1 





Nearly twenty thousand applications 
for permanent Government insurance 
were approved and put into effect dur- 
ing March. Statistics announced by the 
director of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance gave the total for the begin- 
ning of the month, at 97,753 and for the 
end, at 116,990—making an increase of 
19,237, or about one-fifth. Permanent in- 
surance in effect on February 28, 
amounted to $316,796,500, and on 
March 31, it had risen to $384,725,000. 

A recent report from the Mountain 
Division of the American Red Cross, 
where “Insurance Week” was recently 
campaigned, stated that Colorado stood 
eighth in the percentage of reinstate- 
ment from January 1 to March 31, but 
that it had now exceeded its quota by 
44 per cent. The American Red Cross, 
the American Legion, and other agen- 
cies are actively co-operating with the 
War Risk Bureau to conserve the in- 
surance of ex-service men, 

DISABILITY FOR WOMEN 

The Northwestern National is extend- 
ing its disability benefits to working 
women, 
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DR. ARTHUR W. McCLAVE RESIGNS 

After many years in the Home Office CAPABLE MEN 
of the National Life of the U. S. of A., Can Always Be 
Dr. Arthur W. McClave has resigned to 
take a well-earned vacation. M WELL PLACED 
: Dr. McClave served his country dur- Agente che can dete itn ie eae 
ing the war as Captain in Medical factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
Corps, and performed his arduous du- will have careful attention. 
ties unselfishly, receiving, after the U e e 
signing of the armistice, an honorable nion Mutual Life 
discharge. After his return to the home 
office, he decided to discontinue his Insurance Company 
work for the time being, and now plans . 
an extensive vacation trip before giving PORTLAND, MAINE 
thought to further busines age- Address: 
seat ce SeeinesS Cugage ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 

Ameri Central Lif 
Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 
Address : 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
Organized 1871 | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST~-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0@ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus..... 
Insurance in Force...... 
Payments to Policyholders 





Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 






$ 20,700,133.74 
PTT TTT TTT 18,650,203.62 
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37,005 


Life” at their age. 


basis. 
surers since 1878. 





PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “ Income for 
This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
Insurance_in force over $173,000,000. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Full level net premium reserves 
Faithfully serving in- 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















The Wichita (Kan.) ag- 
Eight Weeks’ ency of the Connecticut 
Endurance Mutual, is holding an 
Test eight weeks’ endurance 
test. These are the 
test conditions: Tests for each full-time 
man in the Agency: 
1. Make 10 or more calls each day. 
2. Secure 4 or more interviews each 
day. 
3. Write $6,000 or more insurance each 


week. 
Pay for a minimum of $40,000 new 


' business written during the con- 
test. 
Tests for the part-time men of the 
Agency: 


1. Make 2 or more calls each day. 
® Secure 1 or more interviews each 


day. 
8. Write $1,000 or more insurance each 

week. : ; 
4. Pay for at least $8,000 business writ- 


ten during the contest. 


Life Insurance and Thrift 
(Continued from page 6) 

000. It is doubtful whether one fifth 
of this huge sum of capital would be in 
existence today if it had not been for 
the compulsory and systematic influ- 
ence upon saving exerted by the life 
insurance method. 

4, Life Insurance Protects Against the 
Hazard of Outliving One’s Income 
Assuming the efficiency of the pro- 

tective and compulsory savings features 

of life insurance, the thinking public 
is rapidly coming to recognize the de- 
sirability of conserving the principal 
of a life insurance policy against the 
modern tendencies of reckless expendi- 
ture or loss through speculation or un- 
fortunate investment. To assure an in- 
come for life, it is now common to issue 
policies on the “income plan.” This 
means that the principal of the insur- 
ance, instead of being given to the bene- 
ficiary in a lump sum, will be paid in 
installments for a definite number of 
years, like 20 years, irrespective of 
whether the beneficiary lives that long 
or not, and for as many years there- 
after as the beneficiary may survive. 

In this way a definite income is assured 

as long as it may be needed by the 

beneficiary, i.e., for life. The insur- 
ance company becomes the trustee of 
the principal of the policy. Judged by 

a mortality table the average life of 

beneficiaries, at any given age, is well 

known. Therefore, the beneficiary may 
be promised an annual or monthly in- 
come for life, and the amount promised 
will be derived from two sources, viz., 

(1) a portion of the principal itself, and 

(2) the interest earned on the balance 

of the principal remaining with the 

company after the payment of each in- 
stallment. 

The same function is performed by 
annuities, which may be defined as con- 
tracts, whereby for a cash payment the 
insurance company agrees to pay the 
annuitant a definite income for life. 
Their purpose is to protect against the 
hazard of outliving one’s income, and 
at the same time to increase the in- 
tome to an extent which contemplates 
the gradual exhaustion of the principal 
itself. 

To illustrate the manner in which 
annuities permit the utilization of sav- 
ings for old-age support, let us assume 
that a man aged 65 possesses $15,000, 
and that this fund constitutes his sole 
means of support. If invested in the 
most careful manner, let us say in “gilt- 
edged bonds,” so as to avoid any danger 
of loss, the current rate of return will 
not exceed 5 per cent, thus limiting the 
owner's income to $750 a year. This 
amount may -prove woefully inadequate 
for proper support, yet the owner, not 





The Royal Union tells of 
an agent for an old line 


Groceryman 
Illustrates life insurance company 
Point who called on a grocery- 


man for the purpose of 
increasing his insurance. The grocery- 
man carried about $3,000 assessment in- 
surance, but was willing to carry some 
old line provided the agent could con- 
vince him that old line was better than 
what he had. 

Just then a lady stepped in and asked 
the price of eggs. The grocer replied 
that the eggs in one basket were 85 
cents per dozen, and those in the other 
were fresh eggs and in the other were 
storage eggs, and that both looked ex- 
actly the same until she wanted to use 
them. No further explanation was 
necessary and the sale was made for 
the fresh eggs. 

After the lady had left, the agent said 
to the grocer, “You have now answered 
the question yourself in regard to assess- 
ment and old-line insurance. They are 
both the same until the time arrives 
when you want to use them!” 

The grocer saw the point and bought 
the additional insurance. 





knowing how long he may live, does 
not feel that he can afford to take a 
portion of his principal each year for 
living expenses, because impairment of 
the principal means a_ corresponding 
reduction in income. The danger con- 
fronting this man is just the opposite 
of that facing the man who wants in- 
surance against death. The latter 
wants insurance because he does not 
know how long he may live, while the 
former wants assurance that he will 
not outlive his income. 

The difficulty referred to can be 
remedied by investing the savings fund 
of $15,000 in a life annuity. By doing 
this a definite and much larger income, 
guaranteed for the whole of life. can be 
obtained. To quote the rates of a cer- 
tain company, the investment of the 
$15,000 in an annuity at age 65 will 
yield an annual income throughout life 
of $1,538.10, instead of $750 per annum, 
or 1044 per cent as compared with the 
current rate of 5 per cent. As the age 
of the annuitant when purchasing the 
annuity increases, the greater will be 
the return, amounting 1n this company 
to nearly 12% per cenr at age 70 and 
to nearly 15% per cent at age 75. These 
large returns are possible (1) because 
the death rate following ages 65, 70, 
and 75 is very high, and (2) because in 
accordance with the meaning of an an- 
nuity all payments will cease upon 
death and the unused portion of the 
purchase price of the annuity will re 
dound to the benefit of those annuitants 
still living. The apparently large re- 
turn is again made up of two portions, 
viz., (1) a part of the principal, and 
(2) interest earnings on any net bal- 
ance held by the company. 

The advantageous use of annuities by 
many classes of people must be appar- 
ent. Even where a decent savings fund 
has been accumulated, it is usually of 
such modest size that the enjoyment 
of the fruits of a life’s toil for the 
period of retirement from active life is 
spoiled by the economy that must be 
exercised to make ends meet, by the 
limited character of the comforts that 
can be obtained with the fund avail- 
able in view of the hign cost of living, 
if the principal is not to be touched, 
and by the prospect of losing the source 
of the income itself through unfor- 
tunate investment. The prospect, 
amounting almost to a terror, of living 
too long, makes necessary the keeping 
of the entire principal tntact to the 
very end, so that as a final wind-up, 
the savings of a lifetime, which the 
owner does not dare to enjoy, will pass 
as an inheritance to others. 


PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 85% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 


Investigate 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 

















THE MAN 4x2 THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. : 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that. it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
‘ation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to mect every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Make Actor Honorary 
Member of Club 


MUTUAL MEN LIKE GOTTSCHALK 








Appreciate Impersonation of Agent 
on Stage; Meeting of Eastern 
Division at Waldorf 





Ferdinand Gottschalk, an actor in the 
“Adam and Eva” company, playing in 
New York, enacted the role of an agent 
of the Mutual Life so realistically at per- 
formances last week attended by mem- 
bers of the Eastern and Southern 
$125,000 clubs of the Company that both 
field clubs elected him an honorary 
member. The insurance agent has a 
prominent part in this production. 

The Eastern club meetings were at- 
tended by representatives of twenty- 
three cities. Second Vice President 
George T. Dexter presided, and, after 
welcoming the agents and discussing 
developments during the year and 
plans which will be developed in the 
future, discussed the low percentage of 
rejections now being experienced by 
the Company. 

Agents are exercising more care in 
selecting prospects, resulting in the 
drop of rejection percentages to the 
lowest point in the history of the Mu- 
tual Life, Mr. Dexter stated. About 10 
per cent only of the applications re- 
ceived today are turned down by the 
examining or home office physicians. 
With this drop in rejections which in 
no way results from any change of the 
standard of acceptance but rather from 
co-operation on the agents’ part, the re- 
serve and potential dividend strength 
of the company increase proportion- 
ately. At the close of his address Mr. 
Dexter presented the President, Samuel 
Weaver, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Weaver emphasized the invest- 
ment value that each agent has in his 
own policyholders and how they can 
be used as guides to new business. 
Through acts of service to policyholders 
agents can develop their friendship so 
that they will be pleased to pave the 
way to new business for the agents. 
Formerly, Mr. Weaver said, it was the 
custom of many agents never to re- 
visit a man after his name had been 
signed to the application and his initial 
premium secured. Such an attitude to- 
ward policyholders hurt both agent and 
company. Nowadays, the best  pro- 
ducers secure a large part of their busi- 
ness from policyholders themselves or 
the latter’s friends. 

George K. Sargent, superintendent of 
agencies at the Home Office, spoke on 
various features of the business of the 
Mutual Life. Concerning the principal 
‘causes of permanent disability he said 
tthe company was paying the most 
claims for cases arising from tubercu- 
losis, insanity, and apoplexy. By far a 
majority of the policies now being 
written are made out either on the ordi- 
nary life, twenty payment life, or 
twenty year endowment basis, Mr. Sar- 
gent told the club. 

Another announcement obviously 
Pleasing to the agents was that the 
Mutual Life was preparing a new rate- 
book of vest-pocket size, to contain 
ninety instead of more than four hun- 
dred pages, and still embrace all the 
information necessary to the agent in 
writing his prospects. 

Stewart Anderson, editor of “Points,” 
the company’s publication for field 
men, spoke on the educational value of 
life insurance literature as found in 
pamphlet form or in the columns of in- 
surance journals, and said that litera- 


ture oftentimes can be used to as much 
advantage in influencing a prospect as 
a personal interview, although litera- 
ture should be used principally to sup- 
plement interviews. He told how the 
company had prepared pamphlets cov- 
ering the needs of prospects in all 
walks of business life and how ben- 
eficial these booklets had been to agents 
when they left them with prospects to 
read after the first interview. It was 
the company’s policy, he said, to use 
printed matter to the widest possible 
extent for the information of field men. 





NEW YORK LIFE PROMOTIONS 
W. H. Pierson, Secretary; Grenville 
Howard, Field Editor; Harold Pala- 
gano, Treasurer; Other Appoint- 
ments 





The New York Life has announced 
a number of appointments, all of which 
are in the nature of promotions. They 
include the appointments of Wilbur H. 
Pierson as secretary; Harold Palagano 
as treasurer, and Grenville Howard as 
field editor. 

Among other appointments are these: 
assistant treasurers, William Cheney, 
George A. Newkirk, Walton P. Kings- 
ley, Frederick M. Johnson; assistant 
secretaries, Harry S. Ford, George M. 
Brasier and William F. Rohliffs. 





PRAISE WALLIS AT BOAT LUNCH 





Police Department Will Be Sorry To 
Lose Insurance General Ag- 
ent, Says Mayor 





Recently Fred Wallis, authorized by 
the Police Department of which he is 
a deputy, to go to Washington and buy 
uv new New York harbor police boat 
for $150,000, succeeded in getting a 
$400,000 ship for $1. 

The event was celebrated and the 
new boat, rechristened the “John F. 
Hylan,” had her maiden official trip 
around the river and harbor, with many 
specially invited guests on board, Sat- 
urday afternoon. At the luncheon 
Mayor Hylan told about the appoint- 


. ment of Mr. Wallis, who is general ag- 


ent of the Fidelity Mutual, as commis- 
sioner of immigration, New York. He 
said the city would be sorry to lose his 
services which had been invaluable. 
Among those attending the luncheon 
were President Talbot and G. W. Por- 
ter, of the Fidelity Mutual; and Presi- 
dent Jones, of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York. 





NEW CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 





Canadian Association of Agency Offi- 
cers To Be Organized on 
August 17 





Agency executives of Canadian life 
insurance companies are to hold a 
meeting on August 17 for the purpose 
of organizing a Canadian Association 
of Agency Officers. The annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Association of 
Life Underwriters will also be held 
that week, Philip Burnet, president of 
the Continental Life, of Wilmington, 
will address both gatherings. 





Manager H. M. Kimberland, of the 
Columbian National Life at Philadel- 
phia, has resigned his connection with 
the company and relinquished life un- 
derwriting preparatory to engaging in 
financial underwriting in New York 
City. 


Governor Smith has vetoed the Gard- 
ner bill relating to merger of fraternal 
societies. 

















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 











THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





GROUP INSURANCE 
a 
Forward looking employers carry Group Insurance. 
They find it accomplishes all the results claimed for it. 


In 1919 The Travelers wrote more Group insurance 
in the United States than any other company. 


Group, and the multiple forms of insurance pro- 
vided by The Travelers, afford agents and brokers great 
opportunities, 


Moral: Represent The Travelers. 

















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 











SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 





For Particulars address 








C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 
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\ Stal MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE (Of 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 Commenced Business June 1, 1845 


1920 
IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 


COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Printer’s Joke Kills Z 
Clever Publicity Idea 


EDITED A CORRECTED PROOF 








Insurance 
That 


Insures 


“All Policyholders of. Peoria Life” 
Placed at Bottom of Page Contain- 
ing Celebrities’ Pictures 





In the interesting Home Office paper 
of the Peoria Life a clever feature was 
run in the last issue, containing the 
pictures and brief biographical sketches 
of some American celebrities who have 
passed the three score and ten span, 
and are yet very much in the public 
eye. The feature was captioned, “They 
Laugh At Years,” and among the pic- 
tures published were those of Elihu 
Root, Lyman Abbott, Henry Clews, 
David Jayne Hill, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Thomas A. Edison, “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non, John D. Rockefeller and Luther 
Burbank. 

Underneath was a line reading, “All 
Peoria Life Policyholders.” 

As the Peoria Life is not entered in 
New York or New Jersey, where most 
of these celebrities live, it seemed to 
The Eastern Underwriter that a mis- 
take had crept in somewhere, and 
President May was asked for an expla- 
nation. In a letter to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Mr. May said that the line 
“All Peoria Life Policyholders” had 
been inserted on the page proof after A ( fl i F E N d 
it had been o.k.’d by the editor of the on rac or very ee 
Peoria Life Bulletin, the linotyper in 
question, who had been following the 
corrections, putting this line in on his 
own hook, it being his idea of humor. 
Naturally, President May regrets the 
incident, as the Peoria Life is not in 


the habit of sailing along under false e 
colors. The linotyper’s hoax cost him 
ee C quita eC 


WILL WRITE INSURANCE 





Protection 
That 


Protects 

















oerighin Wakes Beat With Amer Life Assurance Society | 


ican Bankers of Chicago 


The General Security & Trust Com- 
peny, of Philadelphia, has actively em- ——() t e-— 
barked in writing life, accident and 


health insurance. Under a general ag- oe 

ency contract it has taken over the ' 

ordinary and monthly payment business N1 eS a es 
of the American Bankers, of Chicago, in 

the New England, middle and South 
Atlantic States and represents under a 
general agency contract casualty com- W A DAY P . 

panies of recognized standing in writ- . ° 9 resident 
ing exclusively specified forms of poli- 

cies in twenty-six States in the East, . 


South and West. } 
“The vo eh and directors are thor- 120 BROADWAY * - » > NEW YORK | 


oughly versed in financial and under- 
writing affairs and they are equipped 
with long experience. The executive 
management is composed of F. W. Ford, 
president; C. J. Ford, vice-president; 


A. J. Miller, treasurer; R. L. Gardner, 
secretary, 

The company has. been in operation eS 
since 1916 and has a cash capital of 
$400,000. A brokerage business in 
standard marketabie securities is con- & 
ducted and the company specializes in 
the sale, either for cash or on monthly qui a _ 
payments of first mortgage bonds se- 
cured on real estate. 
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GIFT TO JAMES SYKES . 

At an agency meeting held last week om ete rc _ 
in the presence of all members of the 
office and field force, Superintendent 
Spillane on behalf of the entire mem- 
bership of the Lowell Agency of the 
John Hancock presented to James Sykes 
a watch chain and Odd Fellows’ Charm. O 
The occasion was Mr. Sykes’ seventy- 
seventh birthday. He is hale and hearty 
in physique, keen in mentality and gen- 


. . e 
ial as ever in personality. 

Mr. Spillane referred to the esteem in i rotection 
which all of the agency hold Mr. Sykes 
and wished Mr. Sykes further years of 
usefulness and happy experiences. Mr. 
Sykes received an ovation when he 
arose to respond which he did with re- 
markable self possession and keen wit. EE . ee a 
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Catholic Mutual 
Benefit Re-Insurance 





J. S. PHILLIPS GIVES DETAILS 





of Re- 
May 


All Members Possess Right 
Instatement By Paying 
Assessment 


Jesse S. Phillips, State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, on May 11 took pos- 
session of the Supreme Council of the 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, a 
fraternal beneficiary association with 
home offices at Hornell, Steuben Coun- 
ty, N. Y. and immediately insured all 
members with the American Insurance 
Union, a fraternal beneficiary insurance 
association, of Columbus, Ohio. The ac- 
tion of Superintendent Phillips was 
taken pursuant to an order granted by 
Justice Adolph J. Rodenbeck, sitting at 
Special Term of the Supreme Court at 
Rochester, N. Y. upon the application 





of Superintendent Phillips. Under the 
contract made by Superintendent Phil- 
lips the insurance of all members of the 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association is 
to be continued by the American Insur- 
ance Union from May 15th, 1920 until 
May 3lst, 1920, and thereafter as to 
members who accept the benefits of the 
contract made by Superintendent Phil- 
lips with the American Insurance 
Union. 

On his application to Justice Roden- 
beck Superintendent Phillips told the 
court that he deemed it advisable and 
advantageous and for the benefit and 
best interests of the members and credi- 
tors of the Supreme Council of the 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association that 
all of the members be transferred to 


the American Insurance Union and 
their insurance continued with that 
association and that the Catholic Mu- 


tual Benefit Association be liquidated 
and dissolved. ~ 

The Supreme Council of the Catholic 
Mutual Benefit Association is composed 
of grand councils and _ subordinate 


NEW CONVERTIBLE LIFE POLICY 
(Continued from paze 2) 


policyholders at least once a year, with 
uw view of converting the policies. Ag- 
ents who neglect to keep in touch with 
their clients soon find that they have 
changed their solicitor. 

Tables of net premiums required to 
convert the Ordinary Life policy as 
shown on this page, after being Joaded 
for expenses, should be inserted in the 
policy or attached thereto and when the 
policy is delivered the insured should 
be impressed with the value of such a 
privilege and informed how to avail 
himself of it. Basic tables have been 
prepared at all ages of issue, that will 
enable the actuary to figure the reserves 


and accumulations, making this form 
simple of adoption. No change in the 
policy form is necessary until it is con- 
verted, except to insert a clause giving 
the privilege to the insured. Policy 
forms for conversion and policies issued 
as Limited Payment Life and Endow- 
ments have also been prepared and a 
book containing net premiums, reserves 
and additions on many forms is nearly 
completed. 

The adoption of this plan in no way 
interferes with the old forms of policies, 
it simply adds a new line of attractive 
policies that it is believed will have a 
ready sale. 


The following illustration shows the reserve 


and accumulations of an Ordinary Life 


policy 


branches. The Supreme Council is the 
legislative or governing body and has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the Grand 
councils and subordinate branches. The 
Grand Council of the State of New 
York was first founded in 1876. In 
1879 the Grand Councils of Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and Canada were or- 
ganized. Since then the Grand Councils 
of Ohio, Kansas, Massachusetts and 
Quebec have been organized. The Ca- 
nadian Grand Council withdrew from 
the Association in 1892. The Supreme 
Council issued certificates to members 
in sums from $500 to $2,000. The ben- 
efits were payable upon the death of 
members except in cases in which a 
member lived beyond the age of seventy 
years, in which case old age benefits 
were paid. 

A recent examination of the Catholic 
Mutual Benefit Association made on be- 
half of Superintendent Phillips, by J. 
F. Tucker, an examiner of the Insur- 
ance Department, shows that its total 
assets including assessments in process 
of collection amounted to $328,709.33 
while its liabilities amounted to $595,- 
416.85, the excess of liabilities over as- 
sets being $266,707.52. From these fig- 
ures the examiner concluded that the 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association is 
insolvent and that its further transac- 
tion of business would be hazardous to 
its members, creditors and the public. 

Superintendent Phillips said: 

Under the circumstances I think the best 
possible arrangement that could be made has 
been made for the members of the Catholic 
Mutual Benefit Association. The contract which 
I have made for their benefit has been approved 
by the court. The contract provides that all 
members of the Catholic Mutual Benefit Asso 
ciation in good standing or who possessed the 
right of reinstatement on May 15th, 1920, may 
continue their insurance with the American In- 
surance Union simply by paying promptly their 
assessment for May, 1920, and thereafter pay 
the level rate at the attained age of each mem 
ber respectively in the year 1920 according to 
the table of rates set forth in the contract. The 
contract: offers many advantages to the mem 
bers which they could not obtain if they sought 
insurance separately and from different insur- 
ance companies. The principal advantages are 


that the members may continue their insurance 
with the American Insurance Union without 
medical, physical or other examination of any 
kind. After one year from May 16th, 1920, all 
liens now against the certificates of the mem 
bers who accept the contract will be canceled 
and become null and void. This will enable the 
members to continue their insurance with the 
American Insurance Union and to avoid mak 
ing contributions to pay the great accumula 
tions of death losses now unpaid by the Cath 
olic Mutual Benefit Association. 

The American Insurance Union was selected 
because it is a fraternal benefit insurance asso- 
ciation having a constitution, by-laws and plan 
of insurance similar to that of the Catholic 
Mutual Benefit Association I have recently 
given the American Insurance Union authority 
to do business in the State of New York. 

Fowler to Have Charge of Work 

Superintendent Phillips has appointed 
Clarence C. Fowler, chief of the Bureau 
of the State of New York Insurance De- 
partment for conducting and liquidating 
the business of delinquent insurance 
companies, Special Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance to take charge of the 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, 
and merge its membership. Mr. Fow- 
ler is the Special Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance who recently completed 
the successful reorganization of the 
Polish Union of America of Buffalo, 
N. Y. He is the Special Deputy recent- 

I puty 
ly appointed to liquidate the New York 

National and Seneca Fire Insurance 
Companies of Buffalo, and was the 
Special Deputy who successfully merged 
the National Service Life Society of 
Rochester with the American Life So- 
ciety and the United States Grand 
Lodge, Independent Order of Sons of 
Benjamin, a Jewish fraternal omer doing 
business in New York City, with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

The American Insurance Union in its 
twenty-six years has grown from fifty 
five members to one hundred and fifteen 
thousand, and has grown from one hun- 
dred per cent to one hundred and eight 
per cent of solvency, it is admitted and 
doing business in twenty-two states, in- 
cluding the State of New York. It ad- 
mits the whole family, the man, his 
wife and children. 




















issued. at age 21, converted at the attained 
age of 50 into an Endowment maturing at age 
60 by increasing the net premium $10.68. 


Yrs. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
$1 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Life 


End't 


Total 


End't 


Death 


Reserve .Reserve.Reserve.Acc'm'1ls.Benefit 


75.82 
84.94 

94.37 
104.12 
114.19 
124.61 
135.37 
146.48 
157.94 
169.76 
181.94 
194.51 
207.44 
220.76 
254.45 
248 .52 
262.96 
277.75 
292.88 
508.32 
$24.05 
540.04 
656.29 
$72.77 
389.46 
406,32 
423 .32 
440.46 
457.69 
474.98 


10.93 

22.14 
53 663 

45.41 
57.51 
69.94 
82.71 

95.84 
109.56 
123.27 
157.59 
152.36 
167.57 
183.27 
199.47 
216.20 
233 647 
251.32 
269.77 
288.85 
508.59 
329.04 
350.24 
572.24 
395.08 
418.86 
443 .63 
469.50 
496.59 
525.02 


86.75 
107.08 
128.00 
149.53 
171.70 
194.55 
218.08 
242.52 
267.30 
293.03 
519.55 
546.87 
575.01 
404.03 
433.92 
464.72 
496 .43 
529.07 
562.65 
597.17 
632.64 
669.08 
706.53 
745.01 
784.54 
825.18 
866.95 
909.96 
954.28 


1000.00 


25.00 

49,43 

75.27 

96.54 
119.25 
141.59 
162.98 
184.02 
204.535 
224.50 
243.95 
262.89 
281.51 
299.24 
516 .68 
333 .64 
350.12 
566.14 
481.70 
596.81 
411.46 
425.72 
439 .54 
452.94 
465.94 
478.53 
490.73 
502.54 
513.97 
525.02 


1025.00 
1049 .43 
1073.27 
1096.54 
1119.25 
1141.39 
1162.98 
1184.02 
1204.55 
1224.50 
1243.95 
1262.89 
1261.51 
1299.24. 
1516 .68 
1333 .64 
1350 .12 
1366 .14 
1381.70 
1396.81 
1411.48 
1425.72 
1439 .54 
1452.94 
1465.94 
1478 .53 
1490.73 
1502 .54 
1513.97 
1525.02 





More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1920 
EE snseticencccig teueekeeeusedtaadeewsesoie $4,867 ,37 763,5 $18,682,446 
NE OE nas ccewidcaunancvudwenaen c 969 1,058,956 
BROUTRNES FR TONG B ic ccccccivcccccvcesecsceses 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 

















Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over $'/7500,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00— 


THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. | 

In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
prosperous and contented. . 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 

Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


-the 

















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


interested in maki a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
ancl cnemayr with n pi management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our propesition. 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is ‘owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
V. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Schram, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
24907 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


A GREAT THRIFT NUMBER 

Nothing but lack of space has pre- 
vented publication in The Bastern Un- 
derwriter of many extracts from the 
special thrift issue published by The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia. More than 200 pages in this issue 
are devoted to articles, each one of 
which constitute reasons for insurance. 
The articles and authors speak for 
themselves. ‘They follow: 

“America’s New Conception of 
Thrift,” by Roy G. Blakey; “The Rela- 
tion of Thrift to Nation Building,’ by 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Harvard Uni- 
versity; “Freedom Through Thrift,” by 
William Mather Lewis, director savings 
division, U. 8S. Treasury Department, 
Washington; “Thrift As a Family and 
Individual Problem— Some Standard 
Budgets,” by B. R. Andrews, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Assistant 
Director, Savings Division, U. S. Treas- 
ury Department; “The Insurance of 
Thrift,” by John A. Lapp, managing ed- 
itor “Modern Medicine,” Chicago; “The 
Nation’s Call For Thrift,” by Frank L. 
McVey, president of the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; “Wealth, In- 
come and Savings,” by David Friday, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; “Thrift and La&bor,” by A. H. 
Hansen, associate professor of econom- 
ics, University of Minnesota; “Or- 
ganized Labor’s Attitude Toward the 
National Thrift Movement,” by Frank 
E. Wolfe, of the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy, 1310 Cunard 
Building, Chicago; “Thrift and Busi- 
ness,” by George W. Dowrie, dean of 
the School of Business, University of 
Minnesota; “Thrift and the Financial 
Situation,” by A..C. Miller, Federal Re- 
serve Board, Washington; “Govern- 
mental Thrift Through a National Bud- 
get,” by Charles Wallace Collins, ad- 
viser to Senate and House budget com- 
mittees, Washington, D. C. 

Also, “Capital Needs For Education 
in the United States,” by David Sned- 
den, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; “American Farmer’s Need For 
Capital,” by E. H. Thomson, president 


Federal Land Bank, Springfield, Mass.; 
“Capital Needs for American Industrial 
Development,” by Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; “Capital Needs of For- 
eign Trade,” by Thomas W. Lamont, 
J. P. Morgan & Company; “Memoran- 
dum on the Economic Situation,” by 
Herbert. Hoover; “Efficiency and 
Thrift,” by W. R. Conover, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
“Requisites of a Good Investment,” by 
Albert W. Atwood, Princeton, N. J.; 
“Speculation and the Small Investor,” 
by Theodore H. Price, editor of “Com- 
merce and Finance,’ New York City; 
“U. $8. Government Bonds as Invest- 
ments,” by J. E. Cummings, University 
of Minnesota, recently of the U. S. 
Treasury Department, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; “The Development of Thrift 
Facilities,” by Milton W. Harrison, ex- 
ecutive manager, Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York; ‘“Co- 
operative Credit Institutions in the 
United States,” by James B. Morman, 
assistant secretary, Federal Farm Loan 
Board, Washington, D. C.; “Life Insur- 
ance in Its Relation to Thrift,” by S. 8. 
Huebner, professor of insurance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; “Practice of 
Thrift in Foreign Countries,” by S. W. 
Straus, president ‘of American Society 
for Thrift, New York City; “National 
Saving in the United Kingdom,” by 
William Schooling, National War Sav- 
ings Committee, London; “Thrift in the 
United States,” by George F. Zook, head 
of department of history, political sci- 
ence and economics, Pennsylvania State 
College, recently with U. S. Treasury 


Department, State College, Pa.; “Psy- 
chological Notes on the Motives For 
Thrift,” by Edward L. Thorndike, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; “The Consumer’s Re- 


sponsibility,” by Hartley Withers, ed- 


itor of “The Economist,” London; “The 
Promotion of Thrift in America,” by 
Alvin Johnson, editor “New Republic,” 
New York City. 


TELLS A LOT IN FEW WORDS 

To borrow the classic phrase used 
by the wife of Mayor Hylan in her his- 
toric automobile ride with the Queen 
of Belgium, F. C. Buswell, president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers “said a mouthful” this week when, 
in the course of an address before the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, he 
made this statement: 

“The preservative equilibrium of this 
country rests, we believe, with the 
small property owner, and no one is 
better situated or qualified to reach 
him than the man who insures his 
property and whose daily training and 
experience teach respect for property 
and individual rights.” 








George H. Rice, assistant engineer 
grain and dust explosions, United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, 
D. C., will soon leave the Bureau to 
accept a position as inspector in the 
Mill and Elevator Department of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. at Chicago. 
Mr. Rice, while connected with the 
Bureau, made his headquarters in Chi- 
cago and traveled in the middle central 
west, investigating conditions in mills 
and elevators relative to dust explosions 
and fire losses for the United States 
Grain Corporation, New York City, and 
the Bureau of Chemistry at Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Rice will travel Iowa and 
Nebraska for the Hartford, making his 
headquarters in Chicago for the pres- 
ent. 














THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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TABLET TO COMMEMORATE PRUDENTIAL DEAD 


In the Great War The Prudential Insurance Company of America had 1,729 


representatives in the service. 
cause. 


n Of this number fifty gave their lives for the 
The Prudential has unveiled an appropriate and beautiful bronze tablet 


in the main foyer of the Home Office at Newark, a reproduction of the tablet 


appearing on this page. 


George S. Tompkins, who joined 
the Eastern Department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund in November, 1918, as 
special agent for Eastern New York, 
has been advanced to the superin- 
tendency of the improved risk de- 
partment of the Eastern De- 
partment. Mr. Tompkins is one of 
the best qualified men in the Atlan- 
tic territory for such a position. He 
has had wide experience. Mr. 
Tompkins’ former special agency 
field has been taken over by E. C. 
Jessup. Mr. Jessup was born in 
Woodbury, New Jersey, and began 
his insurance work with the Dela- 
ware Insurance Company in 1903. 
In 1912 he was appointed special ag- 
ent for New York State. He entered 
the employ of the American Bagle in 
1916. Of the succeeding years, he 
spent one with the Naval Reserve 
forces. Sherwood E. Willcuts has 
succeeded QO. P. Rush, who resigned 
as state agent for Kansas to enter 


the local business. Mr. Willcuts brings 
to the Western Department a long fa- 
miliarity with: Kansas conditions. Born 
at Marion, Ind., he moved to Topeka in 
1900 and attended Washburn College. 
He entered the local agency business 
there with Bailey Bros. & Co., acting as 
independent adjuster. Later he became 
associated with the Great American as 
special agent in Kansas, leaving that 
company in 1919 to join the Fireman’s 
of New Jersey as Nebraska state agent. 
* * « 

A. C. Hegeman, of Davis, Dorland & 
Co., is recovering slowly from the ef- 
fects of his recent operation. He comes 
down to the office occasionally. 

* * * 


Everard Stokes, United States man- 
ager of the Royal Exchange, will sail 
for Europe in a few days. 

* * . 


E. Marie Little, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, will spend part of 
the summer at Squirrel Island, Me. 
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Insurance Center 
Forming at “110” 


CRUM & FORSTER BUILDING 








Partial List of Tenants Who Will Have 
Space in Structure at John 
and William 
Sn oeeeten nee ae 

As space is taken in the new build- 
ing, 110 William Street, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that this structure 
is to be an important insurance center. 
This edifice has no name other than 
the 110 William Street building. It 
was erected by a corporation of which 
Crum & Forster and the North River 
Insurance Company are the. principal 
stockholders. Considerable stock was 
also sold outside. 

Crum & Forster will occupy the first 
to the sixth floors, inclusive. They will 
also have all of the twentieth floor. 
This old firm had its first office in 
treenwich Street, next to the old ho- 
tel of Smith & MeNell. It is many 
years since that part of town was in 
any way suited to the insurance busi- 
ness, or since the old hotel was any- 
thing more than a cheap restaurant. 
From that early location Crum & Fors- 
ter removed to Cedar Street, then to 
£4 William and later to its present lo- 
cation at 95 William. 

Another old office to be at 110 Wil- 
liam is that of James R. Skinner, now 
at 50 Pine Street. He will have 1,800 
feet on the ninth floor. The Skinner 
office was established over 40 years ago. 

Anton Sondheim & Son, an insur- 
ance office in business some 40 years, 
will go from 62 William Street to take 
1,400 feet on the ninth floor. Twenty- 
five years ago this office was at 31 Nas- 
sau Street. 

Started During Civil War 

Still another landmark in the insur- 
ance business in New York is the office 
of Gibson & Wesson, now at 59 Wil- 
liam. They will occupy 1,000 feet on 
the tenth floor. This office was estab- 
lished in 1863 by Andrew Wesson and 
was originally at 204 Broadway. For 
twenty years it was at 59 William 
Street. 

Among the companies to be located 
in the new building, which is a Crum 
& Forster-North River project, is the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, which 
will have the entire twelfth floor. When 
this company first opened offices in 
New York they were on the ground 
floor of 100 William. That was in 1914. 
In 1915 space was taken at 84 William, 
where the company is now. 

Another office that feels the necessity 
for better facilities and more space is 
Fester, Fothergill & Hartung, now at 
123 William. It will have the entire 
seventeenth floor. The old firm Fester 
& Folsom was at one time at 1 Liberty 
Street. 


Fire Insurance Department 





Utica Agents Form 
An Insurance Club 


JAMES S. KERNAN PRESIDENT 





Will Help Educate Public About Insur- 
ance; George E. Congdon 
Speaks on Losses 





The insurance agents of Utica, N. Y., 
have joined the educational movement 
and have organized a club. 

The membership consists of all in- 
surance producers in the city except 
those engaged in the life insurance 
business. Meetings are to be held the 
third Monday of each month. One in- 
teresting statement about the club, 
printed in a local newspaper, reads: 
“The club will aim to educate the pub- 
lic on insurance matters, feeling that 
too often there is an erroneous impres- 
sion held regarding the business of in- 
surance, Every effort will be made to 
improve conditions in the city whereby 
those buying, or desirous of buying in- 
surance will know fully regarding it.” 

James S. Kernan has been elected 
president of the club; John A. Cant- 
well, vice-president; Clark W. Bagg, 
secretary; John Kruse, treasurer, 

George E. Congdon, of the Fire As- 
sociation, made the first talk. Its topic 
was this: “Loss Embarrassments Which 
Agents Can Prevent By Proper Under- 
writing.” 











Harold Rosenthal is leaving 123 
William to take 2,000 feet on the 
eighteenth floor of the new building. 

From 206 Broadway comes the Lon- 
don & Scottish, which has 2,300 feet 
on the eighteenth floor. 

Charles B. Van Valen, Inc., real es- 
tate brokers, 95 William Street, will 
soon take space on the tenth floor. 
This firm has long been identified with 
real estate operations in the insurance 
district. It is agent for the new build- 
ing at 110 William and has been active 
in that development from its beginning. 
Van Valen was also broker in the sale 
of 51-53 Maiden Lane and 50-58 John 
Street, both of which places will be 
occupied largely by insurance men. 

On the nineteenth floor of the Crum 
& Forster building the New Zealand 
Insurance Company, now at 90 William, 
will have 4,500 feet. 





HIGHER CANADIAN TAXES 


News comes from Toronto that a bill 
designed to increase the taxes of Amer- 
ican insurance companies doing busi 
ness in Ontario has been favorably re- 
ported in the legislature. The bill is 
modelled on the legislature of five of 
the states in this country which assess 
Canadian companies writing insurance 
inside their limits one per cent more 
than the levy on American companies. 








| 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
123 William Street, NEW YORK 








THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY > 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,.207.23 
$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


























hsurance (. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Cx 
United British Ins. Co., L¢d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of Londos 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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Charles Lyman Case 
Heads National Board 


INSURANCE 





FIFTY YEARS _ IN 





Manager of London Assurance Had 
First Affiliation With Organiza- 
tion Forty-eight Years Ago 





Charles Lyman Case, United States 
manager of the London Assurance, one 
of the most distinguished figures in the 
fire insurance business, was elected 
president of the Nationai Board of Fire 
Underwriters on Thursday of this week. 
The election will give general satisfac 
tion as Mr. Case is held in the highes:s 
respect by the fraternity, and has done 
his share in all movements for the bet- 
terment of the business, His first con- 
nection with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was forty-eight years ago 
when he was made secretary of the 
lowa Auxiliary, which was then a rate- 
making proposition, 

Mr. Case sails next month for Lon- 
don to attend the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the company. One of the 
most interesting phases of the success 
that has been scored by Mr. Case is 
the fact that he triumphed over the 
handicap of poor eyesight. He had in- 
tended to go to college and even passed 
his examination, but could not carry 
out this plan because of weakness in 
his eyes. It has, therefore, been neces- 
sary for him all these years to pre 
serve his eyesight in every manner pos- 
sible, and he systematized his work in 
such a way that he could do this. 

The first insurance experience that 
Mr. Case had was in the office of his 
uncle, Charles H. Case, a prominent 
local agent in Chicago. He took this 
position half a century ago this sum- 
mer, and the office being a small one, 
he became a man of all work, writing 
policies, keeping books and conducting 
the correspondence. A year later came 
the Chicago fire, after which Charles H., 
Case, in addition to running a local 
agency, was made manager of the 
Northwestern branch of the Royal. 

Charles Lyman Case soon developed 
into a thoroughly competent insurance 
man and joined the Insurance Company 
of North America as special agent in 
Des Moines, his territory including 
lowa, Nebraska, Colorado and several 
other states. It was in 1872 that he 
was made branch secretary of the Na- 
tional Board’s Iowa Auxiliary, where 
his function was mostly connected with 
rate-making. From lowa Mr. Case 
moved to St. Louis in 1887 where he 
was a local agent, specializing in both 
fire and marine for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, and he also 
became* general agent for the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire for Texas, which position he 


held in addition to the local agency 
work in St. Louis. 
He returned to Chicago in 1887 as 


manager of the Western department of 
the London Assurance Corporation and 
made good as manager from the start. 
Five years later he came to New York 
when the Western department was 
merged, and he was appointed manager 
for the United States with the excep- 
tion of Pacific coast. 


When a young man Mr. Case had 


studied law, and, in fact, had been ad- 
mitted to the bar in Iowa, and his back- 
ground of legal and fire insurance 


knowledge was soon commandeered by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, his work for that organization as 
u member of the committee of laws and 
being 


legislation most valuable. The 





CHARLES LYMAN CASE 


work of this committee attracted and 
held the attention of Mr. Case for years 
in his National Board activities. 

A good speaker, courteous, able and 
willing to help others, Mr. Case belongs 
to the old school of fire underwriters 
who have done so much to dignify the 
profession of fire underwriting. 





TIVES 

The late S. Bruce Harman represent- 
ed the London & Scottish for fifty-six 
years as agent at Toronto; the late 
Walter T. Ross for thirty-nine years 
as agent in Prince Edward County; and 
the late Charles Morris for fifty-three 
years as agent in Barrie and Orillia dis- 
trict, Canada, 





HAVANA ADS 

The latest copy of the “Havana Post,” 
published in Havana, Cuba, runs adver- 
tisements of Garcia & Villaba, repre- 
sentatives of the Phoenix of London; 
the Trust Company of Cuba, William 
M. Whitner, manager, representing the 
Home, Hartford and Phoenix of Hart- 
ford; and Edward Clarkson, agent of 
the New York Life. 





IN NEW QUARTERS 

The Higgins-Scanlon Agency, Inc., is 
now in its new offices, 51 Maiden Lane, 
where it has the necessary additional 
facilities for its large brokerage busi- 
ness. It is representing the Columbia 
Casualty as general agent. The com- 
pany does a general casualty business 
and has ample resources and an experi- 
enced staff. The Higgins-Scanlon Ag- 
ency has its own policy writing depart- 
ment and a complete agency staff. 











SPRINGFIELD ~ a 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


CASH CAPITAL $2,500,000.00 


Incorporated in 1849 in the State of Massachusetts, the SIXTH of 
the thirteen original states in the Union, ratifying the Constitution | 
in 1788. 

The SPRINGFIELD has a proud heritage, and for SEVENTY-ONE 
years has maintained its high ideals in underwriting and is today as 
always a strong, reliable AMERICAN company. 

Its faith is in AMERICA, in the AMERICANIZATION MOVE- 
MENT and in the highest type of service. 

Let us serve you. . 

A. W. DAMON, President 
NEW YORK OFFICES 
Marine Department 
Talbot, Bird & Company, Inc. 
General Marine Managers, 
63-65 Beaver Street 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


George A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 





Metropolitan District 
Charles G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 














INCORPORATED 1868 
1920 


1868 aay an 
Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS - ~ - - - $1,448,852.62 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - ~ - - 847,154.95 
NET SURPLUS - - - - - 601,697.67 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 








O. J. PRIOR, President 






























Hondon »° Lancashire 
Sire Insurance Co. Wtd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 














Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
EE EEE LE Te PR oe EEE - $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
Legal Standard............. cose cece cc cennccccccecessscces 135440,443.33 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims................000seeeeeee 2,725,9042.04 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities....................... 6,057,578.23 


Total Assets January 1, 1920................$24,723,963.60 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H, Tryon, Vice-President 6. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........$8,557,578.23 











oem te 








15 John St., N. Y. 
Courtland 1429 





Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
nominal cost. 

We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 
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SERVICE PLUS EXPERIENCE | 


The Star Insurance Company of America receives the benefit of the experience gained 
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during seventy-two years of service in the United States by The Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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The principles and practices of the “L. & L. & G.”’, endorsed as being in the forefront 


hint 


of agency standards, are incorporated in the Star Insurance Company of America and will 
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find wide expression in its conduct, affording most desirable facilities for ageneyv 
representation. 
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“The Company with the L. & L. & G. Service” 
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Under Management of 


VERPOOL ~~ JONDON~’ GLOBE 
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MMmSuUramce CoO..Lta. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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Fire Sprinkler Leakage Postal Commissions Strike, Riot : = 
= Automobile Explosion Profits Salesmen’s and Civil z= 
bs Tornado Use and Occupancy Transportation Samples Commotion | 
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Taxes Increased .56 P. C. 
in 1919, Says Buswell 


4.43 P. C. TO NET FIRE PREMIUMS 








Premiums Last Year, $452,199,763; 
Losses Paid, $179,757,324; Expen- 
ses, $178,773,469 





At the fifty-fourth annual meeting of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
this week F. C. Buswell, president of 
the National Board, gave the fire un- 
derwriting results in 1919 in the United 
States and Alaska, as shown by returns 
received from its entire membership, 
with the exception of three small com- 
panies. The figures are for fire and 
lightning only. Premiums written were 
$452,199,763; losses paid, 39.75 per cent, 
were $179,757,324; liabilities increased 
11.61 per cent, or $52,491,293; expenses 
paid were 39.53 per cent, or $178,- 
773,469, leaving a balance of 9.11 per 
cent, or $41,177,677. 

Mr. Buswell estimated that the 10 
per cent surcharge collected on 80 per 
cent of the fire business was responsi- 
ble for at least one-half of the under- 
writing profit for the year. Being ab- 
normal in every commercial and indus- 
trial line the moral and financial haz- 
ards were at a minimum because of 
widespread prosperity; while difficulty 
in obtaining replacements resulted in 
greater care to avoid fire. In the course 
of his address Mr. Buswell stated that 
the 1918 fire loss was at least $350,- 
000,000, an astounding figure. Total fire 
losses for 1919 were probably $325,- 
000,000. 

Investment Results 

The following represents such pro- 
portion of the total financial transac- 
tions as the. fire premiums only within 
the United States and Alaska bear to 
the total premiums of National Board 
members: Interest and rents earned, 
$26,771,558; profits on investments, $6,- 
768,269; total $33,539,827. Investment 
expenses incurred, $2,127,213; losses on 
investments, $18,549,420. Mr. Buswell 
said that the investment department 
shared in the financial vicissitudes of 
the year, for the recorded losses on in- 
vestments reached the enormous total 
oF $18,549,420, and the net results of 
income and profits, less losses and in- 
vestmert expenses, show a balance of 
only $12,863,194, “a very small return 
on the capital,” he added, The term 
“underwriting profit’ should be very 
clearly differentiated from “trading 
profit” or “investment profit”, The Na- 
tional Board has distributed to mem- 
bers an important pamphlet on “What 
- Constitutes a Reasonable Underwriting 
Profit and the Method of Determining 
Same,” which has already been noticed 
in ‘the columns of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

Taxation 

In discussing taxation Mr. Buswell 
sees no immediate prospect of a de- 
crease. The law of 1918 has not been 
changed and the only decrease is to be 
found in the provisions of that law 
which reduced the rate of income tax 
for the year 1919 from 12 per cent to 
10 per cent, and the excess profits tax 
from 30 per cent in the first: bracket 
and 65 per cent in the second bracket 
to 20 per cent in the first bracket and 
40 per cent in the second bracket. The 
so-called war profits tax was applicable 
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only to the 1918 returns, but few, if 
any, companies were affected by it. So 
far as the rules and regulations of the 
Treasury Department, with the conflict 
aud setting aside of some of these by 
subsequent court decisions, Mr. Bus- 
well thinks that there is no feeling of 
reasonable uncertainty that the tax so 
paid will be final, under either the in- 
come tax or capital stock tax provi- 
sions: The one simple system found is 
in the tax upon premium income. 

An unusually interesting table segre- 
gating federal taxes from similar items 
paid on account of state, county and 
municipal taxes; also of the percentage 
of federal, state, county and municipal 
taxes to premiums written for the year 
1919 is given: 


Federal Premium tax....... $4,769,059 
Federal Capital Stock tax... 305,831 
Federal Corporation tax..... 3,067,122 
Federal Excess Profits tax... 1,799,307 
$9,941,319 

State, county and municipal taxes 


foot up for 1919 $12,607,950, making a 
total tax of $22,549,269. 

In 1919 the proportion of taxes to 
net premiums written was 4.99 per cent. 
In 1918 it was 4.43 per cent. The in- 
crease in taxes amounts to $5,610,027, 
or .56 per cent of the net premiums 
written. It is also interesting to note, 
says Mr. Buswell, that “the total of 
ali taxes is more than one-half as much 
as the balance remaining after deduct- 
ing losses, expenses and increase in 
liabilities.” 

Continuing he says: 

“The burden of state taxation has in 
nowise decreased during the past year, 
but, on the contrary, in several im- 
portant states increases have been 
made which, while not large in any in- 
dividual state, the cumulative effect in 
all of the states, plus the tax imposed 
by the Federal Government, increases 
the burden to new high levels, and un- 
fortunately loss of revenue from other 
sources heretofore’ available  fore- 
shadows little hope of relief for some 
time to come.” 





POSTPONE ANNUAL MEET 
Automobile Conference to Take Advan- 
tage of Gathering in New York 
This Week 


The Committee of Nine which is 
working on a new constitution for the 
automobile conference and a new ag- 
ency and commission rule for the coun- 
try generally, did not finish its work 
last week, and will have another meet- 
ing June 2. The Philadelphia local 
committee made suggestions to the 
Committee of Nine for handling the 
Situation there, but no definite action 
was taken on these and there probably 
will not be until after the meeting June 
2. The annual meeting of the confer- 
ence has been postponed and will prob- 
ably be held in June, in New York, in- 
stead of Atlanta. The fact that so many 
executives of automobile writing com- 
panies are in New York this week to 
attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, sug- 
gested the plan that these executives 
get together May 27 or 28 to consider 
the new Conference constitution as 
recommended. If they approve, it is 
then to come before the adjourned 
Conference meeting in June. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 





Brief Digest of Most Important State- 
ments at National Board’s 
Annual Meeting 





A number of interesting committee 
reports were made at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The Actuarial Bureau reported 
that 588,013 loss reports were received; 
losses amounted to $259,540,677; claims 
filed were 300,000, estimated. There 
are now fourteen states which require 
classified experience of the companies 
covering premiums, amounts written 
and losses. The mass of detail handled 
by the Bureau is enormous. 

The arson committee reports having 
secured 1,500 convictions for fraud. It 
works in close harmony with the Fire 
Marshals’ Association. The total ex- 
penses of the committee amounted to 
$53,120. 

The membership committee reported 
that fifteen companies had joined since 
the last meeting. There are now 170 
company members. In no year has the 
Board lost so heavily by death of offi- 
cials. Eighteen insurance executives 
died during the year. 

The committee on statistics and origin 
of fires did not deem it advisable to 
secure any statistics for 1919 from Eu- 
ropean countries. Losses of Great 
Britain for 1919 are estimated by the 
London “Times” as more than $25,000,- 
000, about one-half of the 1918 figure. 
The committee on adjustments reported 
progress. 


INVITE OFFICIALS 

Company executives have been invit- 
ed to attend the big convention of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to be held in New York 
June 9, 10, 11. It is planned to make 
this an unusually interesting conven- 
tion. 





MRS. C. A. LUDLUM DEAD 
The many friends of C. A. Ludlum, 
vice-president of the Home Insurance 
Company, will grieve to learn of the 
death of Mrs. Ludlum following a two 
weeks’ illness of pneumonia. 
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DRIVE STARTS NEXT WEEK 





National Association’s Plan to Get 
2,000 New Members Attracts 
Attention 





The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents reports widespread interest 
in its membership campaign which 
seeks 2,000 new members. This is a 
sixty-day drive that starts on June 1. 
President Cox will visit several southern 
cities and will attend a number of con- 
ventions in June, including the big 
Texas Association’s convention at Gal- 


veston on June 18, 19. On June 25 he 
will be the guest of the New Orleans 
Insurance Exchange. Secretary Walter 
H. Bennett will be the National Asso- 
ciation’s representative at the annual 
meeting of the New York Association 
June 9. 


~ BRITISH SHARES 


(Continued from page 1) 


were expected to pay on the excellent 
profits earned last year, but in view of 
the conservative attitude always adopt- 
ed by the British companies in the mat- 
ter of dividends that should not have 
affected the issue. In most cases divi- 
dends have been increased, but share- 
holders in more than one instance have 
every right to be disappointed with the 
dividends declared. 
Yields Wonderfully High 

“As prices stand today, some of the 
yields are wonderfully high, indeed far 
higher than the position of insurance 
shares as a gilt-edged security really 
warrants, and there is therefore plenty 
of room for a recovery in capital 
values. 

“Among the latest dividends are Sun 
lire, which pays a final dividend of 11s. 
per share, less tax, as against 9s. last 
year, and Commercial Union, which 
pays a final dividend of 10s. per share, 
meking 18s. per share for the whole 
year, free of tax, which compares with 
15s. 6d. last year, after allowing for 
the division of the shares.” 
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DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
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CAROLINA-VIRGINIA «Harry R. Bush ... Greensboro, N. C. 
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INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
Surplus, $1,023,469.75 


-»New York, N. Y. 
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ORGANIZED 1848 


fips Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus Over $1,500.000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 
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E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
GENERAL AGENT 
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N April 1, 1907, after settlement 

of its San Francisco conflagra- 

tion losses, the Fireman’s Fund 

Insurance Company was rehabili- 

tated with gross assets of $5,300,000, 

reserve of $2,/00,000, net surplus 

$550,000, and policy holders’ sur- 
plus $2,150,000. 


On April 1, 1920, with the increase 
in capital stock fully paid, the com- 
pany has gross assets of $22,500,000, 
reserve, $10,000,000, net surplus 
$6,000,000, and policy holders’ sur- 
plus $9,000,000. 
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Royal Exchange 2% Hours Older 
Than London Assurance 


The Royal Exchange is two hundred 
years old By a co-incidence the Lon 
don Assurance was also established two 
centuries ago; in fact, the two charters 
were granted by George I. the same day, 
the Royal Exchange being the senior by 
two and a half hours. 

In order to celebrate the bicentenary 
of the Royal Exchange that company is 
proposing, in addition to paying an in- 
creased dividend of 16 per cent for the 
year,’ that a bonus dividend of 5 per 
cent should be paid to the proprietors 
registered on the books of the Company 
on April 16 last. 

In 1916 the net fire premium income 
of the Roya! Exchange for the first time 
exceeded £1,000,000. For the year 1919 
it was £1,482,000. Losses amounted to 
£705,000. In the marine department-the 
net premiums amounted to £955,000 
last year and the losses £529,000. 

The Exchange took its name 
from the building of the Royal Ex- 
change, because its offices were first 
situated there and have been ever since 
its foundation, with the exception of the 
years 1838 to 1844, when it occupied 
temporary premises in Cornhill for six 
years, during the rebuilding of the pres- 
ent Royal Exchange, after the fire which 
destroyed the old Exchange in 1838. 

The first Exchange, erected by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, was built in 1569 and: 
was destroyed in the great Fire of Lon- 
don in 1666. The purpose of the Ex- 
change building was to provide a meet 
ing place for merchants from all parts 
of the world to congregate and transact 
business, after the fashion of medieval 
times. This practice of merchants 
meeting in groups in a sort of curb 
market was continued far into the 
Eighteenth Century, and even today has 
not entirely disappeared. The second 
Royal Exchange shows the different sec- 
tions of the quadrangle, and makes men 
tion that on the North front congregat- 
ed the Irish, Scotch and Armenian 
merchants, while on the South front 
were the New England, Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Spanish. Druggists, grocers 
and ship-brokers, as well as. other 
trades, and merchants from Hamburg 
and Oporto, besides French, Italian and 
Dutch met in the center of the quad- 
rangle daily to put through business 
deals. The building itself is described 
in a print as “the most beautiful, strong, 
and stately building of its kind in 
Europe” and that “more business is 
transacted than in any other place of 
its compass in the known world.” 

The construction of the Royal Ex- 
change in 1569 cost $250,000—a vast 
amount in those days. 

An office book saved from the Fire of 
1838, which consumed the second Royal 
Exchange building, contains most inter 


Royal 


esting information as to the manner in , 


which fire business was transacted in 
the fire department two hundred years 
ago. In this book orders were made 
that no policy on building should be 
granted for less than the sum of $1,250; 
that “marks” bearing the number of 
the policy should be affixed to the build- 
ing assured; that 62 cents should be 
charged for each fire mark and $1.25 
for each policy, in addition to the pre- 
mium; that no policy should be granted 
«in America unless the Company had an 
agent in the place—(thus the corpora- 
tion took a firm stand against overhead 
writing 200 years ago)—that surveys 
should be made of property assured; 
and that in the case of loss on policies 
in Ireland, “the same is to be paid as 
the premium, in Irish money.” The 
orders made are too numerous to give 
in detail, though reference must be 
made to the first appearance of an 
Average Clause and of commission to 
those introducing business. That the 
directors had no hesitation in running 
heavy lines is shown hy entries relating 


to a $150,000 policy on “My Lord Sun- 
derland’s Library”; to $30,000 on Lord 
Westmoreland’s house and furniture; 
and to $20,000 on the “New Play 
House.” 

It is said that soon after commencing 
business. the Corporation sustained a 
heavy loss on a fire policy and it was, 
therefore, decided that no fire assurance 
should be accepted until the Governor 
and the whole Court of Directors had 
personally inspected and approved of 
the risks. As mention is made of busi- 
ness in America it would seem a some- 
what difficult regulation to put into 
practice, especially as sailing ships were 
the only means of reaching this conti- 
nent in those days! 

As early as 1721 the Corporation en- 
gaged a force of fifty-six firemen to 
work its private fire brigade engines in 
London and these firemen were all 
dressed in yellow livery, every one with 
a silver badge (of which this Branch is 
issuing a souvenir this year in an ac- 
ceptable form) to distinguish them from 
servants belonging to the City Guilds. 

“We imagine the duty of these fire- 
men was confined to extinguishing fires 
in which the Corporation was interested, 
as shown by the fire marks on the build- 
ings they insured,” says Manager E. C. 
Stokes. “Probably if the Fire Chief 
found that the unfortunate proprietor of 
a house was uninsured he would either 
leave it to burn out or make some per- 
sonal bargain with him for the services 
of the fire brigade before he commenced 
operations. Such a state of affairs ex- 
isted in Constantinople to the writer’s 
knowledge a few years ago, where pri- 
vate fire brigades still exist.” 


RETURNS TO CINCINNATI 
Capt. J. J. Conway, of the Under- 
writers’ Salvage Corps, Cincinnati, has 
returned to that city after visiting the 
Newark Salvage Corps. 


AMERICAN’S SIDE LINES 
The American of Newark had pre- 
miums on “side lines” last year of $545,- 
816 and losses of $115,263. 
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Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
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National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA : 


(nco.porated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


Cash Capital ....... $ 1,000,000.00 
OS eee 10,748,246.37 
Liabilities, including 

WE cise wie sacs 7,638,598.39 
Net Surplus 3,109,647.98 
Surplus to Policy 

Holders ........... 4,109,647.98 


HEAD OFFICE 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. 4ist Street, 
NEW YORK 








“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America’’ 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
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Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
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$1,000,000 


| Premium Reserve - . - - 3,622,274 
Surplus to Policyholders - « 1,954,749 
6,176,156 


Agente Seis) eee 


Agents writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, 
Business Interruption, Leasehold, 
Profit. Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 
against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 
| UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- 
| ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
Company by every test that counts. 
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NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
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Archibald Kemp Sees 
Value Re-Adjustments 


PEAK 





HIGH PRICE REACHED 





Manager of Cleveland National Cau- 
tions Agents to Keep Watch of 
Business Conditions 





Archibald Kemp, manager of the 
Cleveland National, is of the opinion 
that the peak has been reached in the 
high prices which prevail, and he warns 
agents to keep close tab on the sifuation 
so that there shall be a proper adjust- 
ment of insurance to values. In a letter 
to agents he says: 

“All signs of the times point to a 
near approach of the necessary re- 
adjustment of values in both real and 
personal property of all kinds. Every- 
thing indicates that the peak of high 
prices has been reached and there is no 
question in the mind of the writer but 
that from now on there will be a decline 
in values and prices. 

“The country will be fortunate if this 
decline is a gradual process, as pres- 
ent signs indicate it will be; but, if 
labor strikes continue with their conse- 
quent interference with transportation 
and distribution of raw materials and 
supplies, the shutting down first of 
manufactories and later on wholesale 
and jobbing houses will mean sharp de- 
clines in values, including equally 
marked declines in the wages of labor 
by reason of unemployment. 

“If the fire insurance companies are 
not severely to suffer from these chang- 
ing conditions through increased moral 
hazard, which always develops when 
times are hard, or general business con- 
ditions difficult, it is necessary for all 
fire insurance agents to keep careful 
watch of the way things are going with 
the businesses of the people in their 
community and to determine whether it 
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INSURANCE 


Cash Capital $6,000,000 

















is safe for the fire insurance companies 
to continue to insure their properties. 
This is a very important part of our 
work and one which the companies, not 
being on the ground, cannot do as well 
as the local agents. 

“I am writing, therefore, to urge you 
to now use more than your usual care- 
fulness in deciding whether to accept 
new business for us or to renew policies 
now upon our books. Give us the ben- 
efit of any doubt in your mind and can 
cel policies covering property of those 
whose business future is in your opin- 
ion the least bit doubtful. Scrutinize 
particularly the risks of those who have 
been in business only in the last two or 
three years.” 





GRAIN BUSINESS HEAVY 


The renewed movement of grain to 
New York was reflected last week in 
the amount of business of this charac- 
ter offered in brokers’ offices. Large 
quantities of wheat, linseed, and coarse 
grains were covered in Buffalo. 





BROKER NOT LIABLE 





Fire Policy Cancelled, Property Burned 
Before Other Insurance Could 
Be Effected 


The Court of Appeals of New York 
has decided that a broker is not liable 
in a case in which he held the premium 
paid for a fire policy, which had been 
cancelled, and in which the risk proved 
uninsurable. 

Goldsmith Brothers, insurance brok- 
ers, got this favorable decision in an 
action brought against them by Harry 
Orgel to collect from them the face 
amount of a fire policy which had been 
cancelled for non payment of premium. 
The assured paid the premium some 
time after the insurance had been can- 
celled and the broker tried to have the 
policy reinstated. He was not success- 
ful in this but retained the premium 
and notified the assured that he would 
endeavor to obtain other insurance but 
that this would be difficult owing to the 
nature of the risk. Meanwhile the 
property burned, 


C. J. Stephan Leaving 
Sun’s Motor Branch 
NEW CTION 


CONNECTION ARRANGED 





Was for Considerable Time With 
Automobile of Hartford Under 
H. R. Clough 


C. J. Stephan, automobile department 
manager of the Sun Fire Office has re- 
signed and will be associated with 
Chubb & Son, general manager for the 
Chubb & Son Indemnity Company. 

Mr. Stephan is an old Automobile of 
Hiartford man. He received his train- 
ing under the guidance of H. R. Clough, 
now of Chubb & Son, when Mr. Clough 
was also with the Automobile of Hart- 
ford, 

Mr. Stephan began his insurance 
career as a stenographer, later becom- 
ing secretary to Mr. Clough, who was 
until early in 1919 head of the auto- 
mobile business of the Aetna Life and 
its affiliated companies. Mr. Stephan 
developed into a capable automobile 
underwriter and is so regarded by a 
number of men in the business. While 
with the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford there arose a com- 
plex situation in Missouri which Mr. 
Stephan was sent to handle for his 
company. This he accomplished satis- 
factorily. He has also done consider- 
able field work. 

Mr. Clough was one of the company 
men most active in the Automobile 
Conference and through association 
with him Mr. Stephan became more 
than usually familiar with Conference 
details. 

The Sun started in the automobile 
business not much more than a year 
ago and placed a large amount of busi- 
ness on the books, some $750,000 in 
premiums. The Sun has not an 
nounced what different arrangement it 
will make for the automobile depart- 
ment. 








F. H. CAUTY, Manager 
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COLUMBIA 


The Columbia Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 


27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 


Man Alive, Grow!— 


Develop all lines, keep your eyes open to the 
changes of the future, broaden your business, widen 
your basis of profit, and drive for the enormously 
growing department of automotive insurance. Your 
best help lies with the specialized automobile depart- 
ment of the Columbia and its associated company, the 
Union Marine. 
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The Union Marine Insurance Co. = 


Liverpool 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, = 


Automobile Department 
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Countersignature of 
Aircraft Policies 


QUESTION UP IN MARYLAND 





Place Where Policy Originates Proper 
Basis for Determining Where 
Policy Should Be Countersigned 





“The Baltimore Underwriter” says 
that the question has been raised by a 
fire company with the Maryland Insur- 
ance Department with respect to the 
proper procedure in connection with 
the countersignature upon policies of 
insurance covering aircraft. In reply 
to the query Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner Wilson L. Coudon, wrote the 
company as follows: 

“The Resident Agent Law of this 
State says that policies issued upon 
property situated in this State must 
be countersigned by an agent resident 
in this State. My understanding is that 
it is the situation of the property in- 
sured which governs, and not the resi- 
dence of the owner thereof. It would 
seem logical to me that the place of 
origination of the policy would be the 
proper basis of determining where the 
policy should be countersigned. For 
instance, if an aeroplane, when insured, 
was in Maryland, that would be Mary- 
land business, and would require the 
countersignature of a resident agent. 
This would not, in my opinion, how- 
ever, affect the insurance coverage 
wherever the plane might be in use. 
This would apply, I think, to renewals 
as Well as new business. 

“We have had this question raised 
to some extent concerning the issu- 
ance of policies upon automobiles. I 
believe, generally speaking, in the case 
of automobiles, the place of housing or 
sloring the machine is considered the 
basis of determining where the policy 
should be written, but I am not sure 
that this is an inflexible rule. A per- 
son might own an automobile and have 
its headquarters technically in Mary- 
land, but might be out of the State and 
have it insured, and remain out of the 
State during the life of the policy, in 
which case it would be hard to argue 
that the insurance was placed on prop- 
erty situated in Maryland. I therefore 
think that the best way of determining 
the question of countersignature of 
policies by resident agents would be 
to make the place of originetion of the 
insurance control. 

“Something may arise in the future 
to call for this department to modify 
this attitude, but until such moditica- 
tion is made we feel that it should 
stand.” 





Late News 


C. F. Frizzell has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Newark to become general 
manager of the casualty running mate 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, to be called the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America. 
Before going with the Newark he was 
with the Royal Indemnity. 

E. Stecher, formerly with the 
Home, has been made special of the 
Commercial Union in Northern New 
Jersey. 





REINSURANCE 
BROKER 


W. B. BEATTIE 


1 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Excess covers (Fire and Contingency 
contracts) placed with best offices 
and Underwriters. 


Correspondence invited. 











| BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


The Johnson & Higgins Suit ° 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes and Marsh & 
McLennan now have an edge on John- 
son & Higgins inasmuch as the public 
now knows all about the inside financial 
affairs of the last named brokerage 
house because of “Tom” Prindiville’s 
suit in Newark. Heretofore, it has been 
as easy to extract news or information 
from a brokerage house of the type of 
Johnson & Higgins as it is to force 
William J. Bryan to take a drink. 
“Sorry, no news today,” is the invari- 
able answer of the many directors of 
that firm to reporters coming around 
for news. Mr. Prindiville is of the so- 
ciety type; with large acquaintance 
among the folks who count. 
+ - . 


English as She is Spelled 

Enclosed is an exact copy of a com- 
munication which was recently received 
by the Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvanta: 
“Insurance Department, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Enclose you will find my sertificate 
of the Deputy Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, which shovs that i amm A 
individual insurance broker, and ji have 
no bady with me conected, i only have 
the name of co as astyle, theirfor will 
you kindly exept my check and send me 
my insurance broker lisense, also kindly 
return to me my enclosed sertificate. 

ty Sa 


W. L. Pettibone & Co. Move 
W. L. Pettibone & Company have re- 
moved to Room 1407, 95 William Street. 
This agency has a large writing capac- 
ity on country-wide business. 
* ¢ 6 


Hartnett President 

J. J. Hartnett was elected president 
of the William Street Club at a special 
meeting held May 25. At the regular 
meeting, May 11, George J. McKay was 
elected president, but could not serve 
and, therefore, resigned. Mr. Hartnett 
was persuaded to take the presidency 
for another year. Ile was president up 
to the time of Mr. McKay’s election. 

It was decided that the club shall 
hold its annual outing the middle of 
June, at Deuer’s Park, Long Island. 

* + 4 
Schwartz Moves 

The insurance brokerage business of 
S. Nicoll Schwartz has removed to 
new and larger quarters in the same 
building, 80 Maiden Lane. The Schwartz 
staff has been increased to take care of 
the ene of his business. 


ADJUSTER JAMES BALL DEAD 

James Ball, an adjuster for the Aetna, 
died in an ambulance following a heart 
attack he had while taking a walk in 
the Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn. 





BIG CANADIAN COMPANY 


The United Canada Fire is being or- 
ganized in Winnipeg with $3,000,000 
capital. 





Wilfred Kurth, of the Home, is on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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ADJUSTER 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1652 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of THE 

OVER is an absolute assurance 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


WILITAM Yornison Asoe Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phones John 1167, 1108 
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SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURCH, PA, 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE Co, OF CONCORD, N.H. 


GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO, OF COLUMBUS, GA, 
UNITED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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New Jersey Insurance Co. 














Capital: 
One Million Dollars 


Cc. P. STEWART, President 
ARTHUR HOYT, Vice-Pres. 








Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 
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PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 





Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs 
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Daylight Law May 
Cause Litigations 


DISCUSSED BY W. C. CHESNUT 





His Talk a Feature at Insurance Society 
Dinner; Hardy Gets Souvenir 
Pen 





The dinner of the Insurance Society 
of New York on Tuesday night was an 
unusually felicitous and interesting af- 
fair largely because of the clever speech 
of W. Calvin Chesnut, a Baltimore in- 
surance lawyer, who, after discussing 
the question of non-concurrency in in- 
surance, switched over into politics and 
sharply criticized the attacks on Amer- 
ican representative government as ex- 
emplified by such acts as the 18th 
amendment to the Constitution. He held 
his audience for more than an hour and 


was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause. 
J. F. Van Riper, secretary of the 


Norwich Union and now one of the 
biggest drawing cards at insurance 
gatherings, made another one of his 
characteristic talks, this time based on 
education. C. R. Pitcher paid a tribute 
to E. R. Hardy, secretary of the Insur- 
ance Society, for his splendid work as 
secretary, and the pen with which 
ninety authors and near authors in the 
insurance business affixed their signa- 
tures to a piece of parchment on au- 
thors’ day of the Society, held recently, 
was presented to Mr. Hardy by C. R. 
Pitcher, of the Royal. 


The report of the secretary shows 
that there are now 1,315 members of the 
Insurance Society; it has 11,418 books 
and pamphlets, and the circulating li- 
brary was used to the extent of the 
withdrawal of 900 books. 


According to ‘Mr. Chesnut, daylight 
saving law has brought to the front a 
non-concurrent standard of time prob- 
lem. On this line he said that the 
difference in time between various 
cities has a direct bearing on insurance, 
if the fire occurs around the noon hour. 
What standard of time is to be applied 
by the court construing the contract? 
Mr. Chesnut called attention to cases 
which have arisen in Iowa and Ken- 
tucky. 

In both cases the fire occurred about 
12 o’clock noon on the day that the 
policies respectively expired. In one 
case, to hold the Company liable it 
was necessary to apply as the measure 
of time what is known as sun time 
and not standard time. The court so 
applied it. In the other case in order 
to hold the Company liable it was 
hecessary for the jury to apply stand- 
aml time and not sun time, and they 
so applied it. 


At the speakers’ table were Fred W. 
Day, manager of the Royal; E. C. 
Stokes, United States manager of the 
Royal Exchange; H. N. Kelsey, United 
States manager of the London & Scot- 
tish; W. G. Falconer, president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity; President 
Allen E. Clough, of the Insurance So- 
ciety; F.J.'T. Stewart, of the New York 
Board; and Assistant Manager Packard, 
of the London Assurance, 





NOT TO COMPLETE BLOCK 





Mutual Life Sells Corner of Plot in 
Which Home Office 


Stands 





It would appear that the Mutual Life 
does not now intend to complete the 
building up of the block in which its 
old office, 32 Nassau Street, was located. 
Last week the company sold to the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
humbers 73-77 William Street, to be 
used as its New York branch office. 
Manager A. G. Oakley is crowded in his 
Present quarters, although he has some 
18,500 square feet. He also has some 
Space in the building his company has 
bought. Considerable remodeling must 







Asks U. S. Support 
of U.S. Insurance 


ARTICLE BY PRESIDENT SNOW 








Insurance Closely Woven With Coun- 
try’s Commerce and Trade; Often 
Lack Knowledge in Buying 





E. G. Snow, president of the Home of 
New York, in an article written for the 
“Journal of Commerce,” stresses the 
importance of American business en- 
couraging American insurance and pa- 
tronizing American insurance com- 
panies wherever possible. He decries 
the fact that so great a proportion of 
marine insurance premiums paid on 
American ships and American goods 
“have gone out of the country to build 
up and foster the very interests which 
we must meet in competition.” He says 
that it would be amazing, if not com- 
monplace, to note how eagerly, for the 
sake of a trifling saving of a fraction 
of a dollar, we buy insurance in some 
foreign country, “often without the 
slightest notion as to the reliability or 
resources of the underwriter. This 
premium money pays no taxation, and, 
therefore, bears no part of the burden 
which falls upon our insurance organi- 
zations and ourselves and by just so 
much adds to the burdens of our home 
companies as well as increasing the 
cost of doing business, and must be re- 
flected in the rates which they are com- 
pelled to charge.” 

Continuing he says: 

“The American merchant, manufac- 
turer and shipowner will do well, both 
for himself and his country, if he will 
co-operate with American underwriters 
in building up our domestic facilities 
for a business which is so intimately 
interwoven with the country’s com- 
merce and trade. We will do well to 
emulate the spirit which actuates the 
business interests of our maritime 
competitors, and with patriotic purpose 
and wise forethought co-operate with 
all interests for American goods, to be 
carried in American ships, to be fi- 
nanced through American banks and 
guararteed against loss from sea perils 
by American marine insurance.” 


be done and the present leases expire 


May 1, 1921. In the building now are 
T. Y. Brown, F. Merges Company, the 
Massachusetts Bonding and the Kenny 
Agency. The Mutual Life began years 
ago acquiring additional property in its 
block and building upon it a structure 
in conformity with its main building. 
The corner taken by the U. 8. F. & G. 
contains old buildings. 


TAKES HARTFORD AGENCY 
Gaubert & Irwin, Inc., will become 
representatives of the Hartford Fire in 
that city June 1. That agency resigns 


representation of the Citizens of Mis- 
souri, which is controlled by the Hart- 
ford. 














States. 


and American enterprise. 


Cash Capital—One Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: 
P.O. Box 1030 City Hall Station 


“America Fore” 


Partners in Prosperity— 


Every American is a partner in the well-being of the United 


By acquitting ourselves like partners, by co-operation to the 
utmost among Americans, American prosperity will be best 
maintained and American progress best assured. 

The AMERICAN EAGLE, with its funds secured in the United 
States, co-operates to the fullest extent with American Agents 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 
80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 207 W.Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 


HENRY EVANS, President 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 


C. E. ALLAN, Secretary 
Ins. Exch. Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO 














A Good American Company To Represent 











F. L. HOLMAN APPOINTMENT 


Suburban Secretary at Philadelphia of 
Commercial Union Fleet; His Terri- 
tory and Career 

United States Manager Palache, of the 
Commercial Union fleet, announces the 
appointment of Frederick L. Holman, as 
suburban secretary, in charge of the 
Philadelphia Suburban field, compris- 
ing the counties of Montgomery, Bucks, 
Chester and Delaware, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. Mr. Holman will 
take up his duties July 1, and in order 
to give all of the agents in the Subur- 
ban field the best service they will be 
requested to report all business after 
that date to him and deal directly with 
the Philadelphia office. He is also ap- 
pointed special agent of the Companies 
for the counties of Northampton, Le- 
high, Berks and Lancaster in Pennsyl- 
vania and that part of the State of New 
Jersey south of Trenton. 

Mr. Holman, son of the late William 


A. Holman, formerly manager of the 
Philadelphia Underwriters, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania; 
his experience covering inspection serv- 
ice for the Underwriters’ Association of 
the Middle Department, later being in 
charge of its Rating Department. He 
leaves his present position as special 
agent for the Norwich Union, supervis- 
ing Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern 
New Jersey, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia to take up his new duties 
with the Commercial Union fleet. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers was represented at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention, held in San 
Francisco, by a committee composed of 
C. J. Holman, president of the Cali- 
fornia; Dixwell Hewitt, Pacific Depart- 
ment manager for the Hartford Fire, 
and George W. Dornin, Pacific Coast 
manager for Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine. 











Brooklyn Branch 
151-153 Montague St. 


American Equitable Assurance Co., of New York 


Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of New York 
International Lloyds, Indianapolis, Ind. 


General Agents for Metropolitan District 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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Rules to Lessen 
Spraying Hazard 
1 USED 


INFLAMMABLE — LIQUIDS 





Paint and Varnish Applied to Manu- 
factured Articles in Many 
Industries 





Through efforts of the electrical com- 
mittee of the New York Board the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association has 
adopted a new rule governing lacquer 
and varnish room installations. It 
reads: 

“All electrical devices and ap- 
paratus which tend to create sparks 
or ares or which may ignite highly 
inflammable gases, liquids, mixtures 
or other substances must not be 
used in rooms, or compartments, 
where such materials are manufac- 
tured, used, or stored in other than 
original containers unless of the 
totally enclosed type approved for 
the purpose, 

“All wiring shall be armored cable 
or installed in approved metal con 
duit. All lamps must be enclosed 
in vaporproot globes and guarded. 
Switches and motors must not be 
located under any hood or in any 
vent pipe. All switches and motors 
must be of a type specially ap- 
proved for the purpose.” 

This rule will appear in the next issue 
of the National Electrical Code but it 
is now being enforced by the New 
York Board. 

Need for more adequate regulation of 
manufacturing plants in which inflam- 
mable liquids are sprayed upon the 
work, has been needed for some time. 
Until recently it has been the custom 
to apply these liquids by hand, This 
is now quite generally done by elec 
trically driven apparatus. 

Exhaust Pipe Hazard 

Owing to the poisonous fumes given 
off by these liquids it is required by the 
State Department of Labor that these 
fumes shall be exhausted into the outer 
air. To accomplish this the article to 
be sprayed is placed in a metal hood, 
which is connected with an exhaust 
pipe 15 or 18 inches in diameter, in 
which is placed an exhaust fan operated 
by an electric motor. ‘ 

The first of these devices were so 
arranged that the motor was inside the 
hood or exhaust pipe and the hood was 
illuminated by an electric lamp. In the 
use of practically all liquids employed 
in work of this kind a deposit gathers 
on the interior of the hood and exhaust 
pipe. This residue is extremely inflam- 
mable and this has been known to reach 
a thickness of 1% inches. A spark from 
the metor commutator, or a short cir- 
cuit in the wires running from the mo- 
tor or the lights, has caused this de- 
posit to ignite. The result is an ex- 
tremely hot fire which frequently fol- 
lows back into the room, firing the 
building and contents. Such fires have 
during the last two or ‘three years 
caused several bad losses, accompanied 
in several cases by loss of life. 

Manufacturers make considerable ob- 
jection to changing their old equipment 
because by placing their motors inside 
the exhaust pipe they get direct connec- 
tion with the fan and the whole equip- 
ment is simpler than where they have 
to use transmission from a motor 
placed outside the exhaust. 

The need for every possible precau- 
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The Northern Assurance 0. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Rastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








Hollister’s Men 
Invade Babylon 


GIVE THEIR CHIEF SILVER CUP 
Baseball Player’s Green Tie Obtains 
Entree to Diamond; Many 
Win Prizes 








After an unusually busy spring, the 
New York brokerage office of L. T. 
Hollister, Inc., rewarded its employes 
with a big outing last Saturday. This 
occasion was staged for the men and it 
is expected that the women of the office 
will have a jollification later on. 

Six automobiles took the party to 
Babylon, The trip took on somewhat 
the character of an automobile race and 
Harry Freck finally got the lead, reach- 
ing Babylon first. He took great chanc- 
es with the police of Freeport. Freck 
complains bitterly that the cops out 
there don’t wear any uniforms. 

A baseball game between the mar- 
rieds and singles was one of the fea- 
tures, When things were going nicely 
in the second inning, a lady appeared 
in company with a bicycle cop. After 
introducing themselves they told the 
ball players that they were trespassing 
on private property and would have to 
leave. The cop, however, happened to 
be a largehearted Irishman. One of the 
players, Who was wearing a green neck- 
tie, entered into the controversy and it 
is thought that the bit of emerald silk 
won the day. At any rate the cop de- 
cided that he wouldn’t halt a perfectly 
good ball game, so escorted the rival 
nines to the real ball field at Babylon. 

The umpire, although a single man, 
showed mercy for the benedicts, and 
by the end of the third Inning, the mar- 
ried men had put the single’s pitcher 
out. 

Among the married men Charlie Me- 
Lain distinguished himself as a right 
fielder, Velsor as first baseman and 
Hollister on second. Pitcher Roberts 
struck.out eleven single men and catch- 
er Trautwein never fumbled a ball. The 
married men won, score 6-2. 

For the contests that followed, Mr. 
Hollister had arranged 24 prizes which 
were won by the following men: 

Three legged race, Kammerer, Asch, 
Pierce, Freck, and Traenkle. One hun- 
dred yard dash, McLain, Lunham, 
Jones and Roberts. Relay race, Rob- 
erts and Velsor would have been first 


tion in manufacturing of this kind is 
emphasized by the character of many 
buildings in which this class of light 
work is done. In a large majority of 
cases the buildings are poor risks, regu- 
lar tinder boxes. 

This hazard appears in a wide variety 
of manufacturing lines, as paint, var- 
nish, lacquer or other inflammable col- 
oring matter is used extensively in fin- 
ishing almost all wares. 


had it not been for both falling. The 
winners were Coyne, Weinland and 
Malloy. Half mile, Trautwein, Peeples, 
Solinger, Sullivan. Running Broad 
Jump, Velsor, D. Hollister, Peeples, 
John. Shot put, Hollister, Peeples, Mc- 
Lain, Traenkle. Fat Man’s Race, 
Pierce, 1st; Henry, 2nd. One mile, 
Traenkle ist; Peeples, 2nd. 

At the dinner, Mr. Hollister was giv- 
en a silver loving cup with this inscrip- 
tion “To our chief L.T.H. from the 
Boys”. 

Douglas Hollister is in the seventies, 
but it was frequently remarked during 
the outing that nobody would ever 
think it. 

PHILADELPHIA BROKERS 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association issued certificates to the 
following brokers, all of Philadelphia: 
L. Northrop Castor, William F. Diemer, 
Ferdinand D. Fleming, Harold Peirce, 
I. D. Yocum, Jr., W. Fletcher Emery 
and Glyndon Priestman; also Hart & 
Hall, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 


E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 
N. Y. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 
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F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........N 
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A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 





The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 
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Collision Claim 
Not Understood 


COMPANY 





PAYMENT BY _ FIRE 
Must Give Full Value Regardless of 
Insurance Limit in Fire 
Policy 
A fire insurance adjuster presents 

this proposition: 

“On a new Buick automobile, which 
cost $1,945 a policy for $1,000 is written 
covering fire, theft, and transportation, 
(the usual form) anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, There is also 
attached to this $1,000 policy a colli- 
sion rider, Which simply refers to the 
terms and conditions of the policy. 

“This automobile was damaged as 
the result of a collision exceeding 
$1,000, or about $1,500. 

“The agent claims that the assured 
is protected up to the full value of the 
automobile, namely $1,945 and in this 
case for his whole loss, although it ex 
ceeds the face of the policy.” 

Automobile adjusters take the posi- 
tion that determination of iability un- 
der the collision endorsement s made 
upon the basis of rate and amount of 
premium paid for the coll‘sion teature, 
regardless of the amount of insurance 
specified in the fire policy. 

This question has come up time and 
time again in connection with the con- 
current writing of fire and collision in- 
surance on automobiles. The fir2 com- 
panies have in numerous instances con- 
sidered that they were nov ealled upon 
to pay losses on the same basis as the 
casualty companies, but where there 
claims have gotten into the courts the 
courts have invariably ruled against the 
fire companies, who have been com- 
pelled to pay the full amount of the 
collision loss. 

When the new collision clause was 
framed by the Conference it was made 
to read as follows: 

“The amount recoveralie for acciden- 
tal collision under this jindorsement 
shall] not exceed the actual cash value 
of the property at the time ef any loss 
or damage, but shall not be limited by 
the amount of insurance named in the 
policy to which this endorsemeén* is 
subjected,” 

This new clause was framed express- 
ly to remove the ambiguity in other 
forms and prevent contentions such as 
that referred to above. 








ASSIGNMENT NECESSARY 





Company Not Liable Where Property 
Is Transferred On Oral Con- 
sent of Agent 





The Court of Appeals of New York 
has held that where a fire policy con- 
tains the condition that it shall be void 
if the title to the property is changed, 
or if it is assigned before loss, unless 
the fact is endorsed thereon, the oral 
consent of an agent to assignment of 
the policy to a new purchaser of the 
property, is not binding on the com- 
pany, the policy not having been pre- 
sented or an assignment of any kind 
made on it. 

By this decision the Court reversed 
a judgment obtained by Joseph Green- 
taner and George Pearson against the 
Connecticut Fire and affirmed by the 
Appellate Division. 

The action was instituted to recover 
under a standard fire policy issued to 
Solomon §. Lyman to cover certain 
property he owned in Batavia, N. Y. 
Subsequent to the issuance of the pol- 
icy, the property was conveyed to 
Gre entaner, one of the plaintiffs in the 
suit. Pearson, the other plaintiff, held 
a first mortgage on the property. The 
property was insured July 1, 1915, by 
the defendant’ s agents in Batavia, ’ the 
Connecticut’s policy being for $1, 000 for 
One year. Attached to the policy was 
4 mortgage clause making the loss, if 
any, Payable to Pearson. 


See Turning Point 
in Financing Line 


EXPERIENCE BEGINS TO COUNT 


Some Automobile Writers Would Like 
Business Back at Adequate 
Rates 











In the automobile financing business 
there appears to be a growing belief 
that the period of experimentation on 
the part of some insurance companies 
has about run its course, and that from 
now on one may expect saner methods. 

Some of the companies who have 
tried this line gradually saw their busi- 
ness drift away from them as others 
entered the field more anxious for pre- 
miums than the original writers were. 
First reluctantly and then more willing- 
ly they let the new comers take the 
bait, believing it were better to let 
them have the experience. 

Now some of those who have taken 
this class of business most eagerly have 
the figures before them covering a 
period sufficient to demonstrate that at 
the rates written the business was high- 
ly unprofitable. 

There has therefore been a curtail- 
ment of writing by some who have 
specialized in this line, and the com- 
panies who first had the business be- 
lieve that the automobile dealers are 
about ready to give it back to them if 
they care to go after it, even though 
it would be necessary to get better 
rates than were charged by those with 
whom business has been resting for 
some time. 

Some of those who handled the busi- 
ness extensively before the rate situa- 
tion became demoralized believe that it 
is not unprofitable. They think they 
can still make money out of it if some- 
thing like a fair rate is obtained. They 
hold that the dealers are finding out 
that inexperienced underwriters cannot 
give them the service they must have 
at the rates charged. 





LOCALS BECOME SPECIALS 

There has been considerable comment 
about the number of special agents who 
are going into the local agency field, 
but that the tide may turn the other 
way is illustrated by several appoint- 
ments recently made by the Hartford, 
viz.: 

O. E. Shumaker, a Crawfordsville ag- 
ent, has been appointed a special in In- 
diana; B. S. Street, of Elkton, Ky., be- 
comes a special in the Company’s Ken- 
tucky farm department; and George M. 
Dallas, a local at Pleasant Hill, Mo., has 
been made a special in the Missouri 
survey Copantene ont. 

CAPITAL DOUBLED 

The North River has decided to dou- 
ble its capital, making that item $2,- 
000,000. A stock dividend of $500,000 
has been declared and new stock of 
the same amount will be offered to 
stockholders at 125 per cent, or $31.25 
a share, the par value of the company’s 
shares being $25. With this addition 
to its resources the company will have 
$2,000,000 capital and over $2,000,000 
surplus. The North River shows a 
steady growth in resources during the 
last ten years. 


STAMPING OFFICES RUSHED 

Since the new automobile rates went 
into effect, the work of the stamping 
offices has been rendered particularly 
difficult. In fact, almost every report 
that comes in is subject to some criti- 
cism. This is not surprising as at pres- 
ent there is no uniformity in application 
of the new rates. After June 1 will 
come the real test. Then the question 
of how renewals shall be handled will 
be demonstrated. 








QUARTERLY REPORTS NOW 
The Automobile Detective Bureau in 
New York is now making reports quar- 
terly instead of monthly and annually. 





GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,302.37 


TSURPLU 


11,01 0,376. 51 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 


210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 





Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen'l Mar. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 

Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 


1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Marine Department 


WM. H. MoGEE & CO., Gen'l Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 

















Greater Capacity for Local Agents 








Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 











80 Maiden hese 1615 California St. 114 Sansome St. 107 8. Fifth St. 
DENVER 


NEW YOR SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford =n 302 West Superior St. 263 St. James St. 23 tonsenow St. 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LO 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 














211th YEAR 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


SUN URANCE, 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON Toronto, Canada 


FOUNDED 1710 Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 
(D STATES BR. CH: 
aE _ Statement, January 1, 1920 
54 Pine Street - New York 


ASSES ...ccescccecessccessceeccess $2,297 350.46 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: LAE. -evcevavcepesnaeviusured 1,517 ,850.59 
Surplus in United States....... $ 779,499.87 


76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Total Losses Paid in Unieed 
States from 1874 to 1919 
SOUEIOD  sewreiesvicsaninncna $26, 935,071.80 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Where Motor Vehicle 
Business Centers 


CARS 





OCCUPATIONAL USES’ OF 





Elaborate Statistics on Automobile 
Industry Offer Suggestions to 
Underwriters 


New automobile statistics, in addition 
tu those published in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week, have been prepared 
by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, New York, They em- 
brace a wide range of subjects. 

For example, the motorized express 
business has grown so important that 
a special tabulation is shown giving the 
number of companies operating these 
express companies in each state and 
the average round trip mileage of each. 
In California there are 160 companies, 
average mileage 65; Indiana 187, mile- 


age 168; New York 268, mileage 167; 
Pennsylvania 267, mileage 167; Texas 


130, mileage 77; Connecticut 89, mile- 
age not given; Maryland 22 companies, 
Massachusetts 50 companies, New Jer- 
sey 60 companies, mileage 261; Ohio 82, 
mileage 94; Rhode Island 44, mileage 
37; West Virginia 15, mileage 119. 

It will be seen that there is a wide 
difference in the mileage in the several 
states. The total number of companies 
is 1,956, average round trip mileage 121. 

Occupational Uses 

Another interesting table relates to 
occupational use of motor trucks. This 
tuble shows the industry, number of 
companies or individuals engaged there- 
in, number using trucks, number of 
trucks, value of trucks, number of fleets 
of five or more trucks and the value 
of these fleets. 

The summary of this table shows that 
there are 68,504 companies using 149,- 
180 trucks, valued at $417,858,700. 
Among these there are 7,885 fleets of 
_ 60,514 trucks, valued at $178,043,900. 

Taking some individual lines, baking 
shows 214 fleets of 2,245 cars; bottling 
§20 of 6,571; coal 292 of 1,952; depart- 
ment store 579 of 6,013; grocery 418 
of 3,162; professional hauling 1,549 of 
7,945. 

Farm Owned Cars 
The figures on farmers’ cars follow: 


Automobiles registered by 
farmers June 1, 1919...... 2,466,475 
Passenger cars ........-. 2,366,475 

Commercial cars, includ- 
ing motor trucks ...... 100,000 


Proportion new cars sold to 


rural population 60 per cent 


Farmers owning automobiles 2,250,000 
Farmers owning two or more 

BUGOMIODICE 2c c.cccigeccccss 110,000 
Farmers owning automobiles 

a errs 90,000 
Farmers’ probable purchase 

OF CATS 1 TODO. cccicncceccs 1,000,000 
Farmers’ probable purchase 

of cars in the next ten 

DONE. pagar herndsaiaes Cie 8,500,000 
Dealers in automobiles and 

accessories in towns and 

cities under 50,000 popula- 

Oe Cu ckbecwhenseesrsewne 11,489 


Truck Capacities 
How truck production last year was 
divided on the basis of capacities is 
sbown in another table as follows: 


Size Number Per Cent 
5 Ton 9,175 2.9 
31% “ 12,022 3.8 
ou * 17,400 5.5 
> 31,636 10.0 
14, “ 26,891 8.5 
> ° 148,691 47.0 
% * and Less 66,436 21.0 
All other sizes 4,113 1.3 

Total 316,364 100.0 


1919 was a year of marked progress 
in the truck industry with production 
le. ping ahead 39 per cent for a gross 
gain of 89,114 

In foreign countries near the United 
St.tes, where many American com- 
panies are now making connections, 
there is a constantly growing number 
of automobiles. Some of these coun- 
tries are: Argentina 26,500 registra- 
tions, Barbados 700, Bolivia 550, Brazil 
12,500, Chili 8,550, Columbia 1,200, Cuba 
22,000, ‘Jamaica 1,650, Mexico 16,500, 
Panama 600, Peru 2,000, Porto Rico 
5,085, Trinidad 1,132, Uruguay 5,800, 
Venezuela 2,000. 

New York County Figures 

Another table that may interest ag- 
euncy men who are seeking to develop 
their automobile business in New York 
State shows the number of registrations 
in. each county. Those counties hav- 
ing 4,000 or more registrations are list- 
ed here: 


Passen- Omni- Motor 

COUNTIES gercars’ buses Trucks 
Bronx ‘ 9,418 945 2,598 
Kings: ......... 48,126 1,415 11,810 
New York . 54,070 5,839 21,893 
Queens . 16,030 652 3,785 
Richmond 4,106 285 971 





Total N. Y. C...126,750 9,136 41,057 


Albany 7,536 298 2,231 
BPOOMO.§ .iccae 6,929 176 1,071 
Cattaraugus 4,592 136 548 
COPUBR ckscccs 4,764 87 562 
Chautauqua 6,991 147 1,017 
Chemung ...... 4,268 74 647 
Dutchess ,,.... 5,294 307 1,437 
__. RIA 37.472 709 8,509 
Herkimer ..... 4,716 172 540 
Jefferson ...... 6,526 380 866 
Monroe ....... 23,226 457 3,919 
Nassau 12,817 635 2,490 
Niagara ....... 6,691 157 1,608 
OO 10,680 300 1,634 
Onondaga ..... 15,087 175 2,696 
oo, 4,936 121 675 
OFENSO osccccss Tate 486 1,681 
GOWER: .iisces 4,795 118 662 
Rensselaer .... 5,177 259 1,281 
St. Lawrence .. 6,366 384 591 
Schenectady ... 5,815 121 899 
Steuben wwses SOGe 133 587 
BuGoik ..ss00- ORT 779 2,084 
a 4,310 573 917 
a 4,759 98 659 
Westchester .. 20,043 860 4,015 





KENTNER’S NEW POSITIONS 





Vice-President of Hudson; Assistant 
United States Manager of 
Insurance Companies 





Fred W. Kentner, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president of the City of 
New York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Hudson, and assistant man- 
aver of the Svea and of the Christiania 
Ceneral, and has assumed his new du- 
ties. 

Mr. Kentner began his insurance 
career in the office of the Queen with 
which company he spent ten years in 
the office and in the field. Then he be- 
came a special agent of the old Phenix 
of Brooklyn, in New York State, going 
from there to one of the large British 
companies of which he became general 
agent. He joined the forces of the City 
of New York in October, 1915, becom- 
ing vice-president soon thereafter. 

The new appointments will strength- 
en the organization of Manager Wenn- 
strom, which is making steady and 
satisfactory progress. 





NEW SCHENECTADY COMPANY 

The W. M. Casey Co., of Schenectady, 
has been organized to engage in a gen- 
eral insurance business. The principal 
incorporators include N. Irving Scher- 
merhorn, William M., Casey and Mary 
D. Casey. 








JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON | STREET | FIRST | 80 MAIDEN oLANE 
Phone Market 636 SERVICE Phone John 450 





STRENGTH 


J. H. VREELAND 
‘Assistant Manager 





FINTEGRITY SERVICE 





A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, E 
1 » p al ’ p ant . Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. - 
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LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 












1 LIBERTY STREET 
LOCAL 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 


Tel. 216 Montgomery Tel. 


Telephone John 2612 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 


NEW YORK 






OFFICES 





NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 







2504 Main 












HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 34% 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 














Saienae 


Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD JNSURANCE AGENCY 


43 Cedar St., 
New York City 


Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown 
Atlas Assurance Co. 


Nationale of Paris 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. Home Fire & Marine | 


1 Mon s 
Pome: City, N. % 


Fireman’s Fund 

















THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 





Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 


cas and $3. 
BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 














CRUM & 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 








GENERAL AGENTS 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


FORSTER 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 




















No Wonder Everybody 
Would Be a Broker 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS INCOMES 


Prindiville Suing for Accounting; 
Tells of Great Incomes of 
Members of Firm 


After reading of the profits made by 
members of the firm of Johnson & Hig- 


gins, insurance brokers, divulged at the 
hearings in Newark before Vice Chan- 
cellor Backes. in the action brought 
against the firm by Thomas J. Prindi- 
ville, of Chicago, to compel payment to 
him of dividends on net profits earned 
in 1918 most of the younger population 
of Newark has decided that it wants to 
enter the insurance business. 

Mr. Prindiville testified that he be- 
came connected with Johnson & Hig- 
gins in 1911 when the firm took over 
his marine insurance business in Chi- 
cago. Questioned about the returns he 
got from the beginning he told that for 
the year 1911 he received as salary 
$10.955, and in the form of dividends 
$9.575. For the year 1912 Mr. Prindi- 
ville told he received from three 
sources a total of $32,358. He figures 
that if there had been no disturbance 
in his relations with the firm his total 
compensation would have been $140,740, 
of which amount he did receive $67,676 
as salary, $35,514 from the firm account 
and $5,625, representing a dividend of 
45 per cent. 

Under the charter provision of the 
corporation when a director ceases his 
active connection with the business he 
is required to turn in his capital stock, 
and take for it a dividend certificate en- 
titling him to all the dividends that 
are declared in the ensuing years. 

Prindiville ended his connection with 
out turning in his stock, and, hence, 
all the dividends declared out of earn- 
ings of the year 1918, beyond the 45 
per cent that had already been paid 
were withheld from him, he alleges. It 
was brought out by John R. Hardin, 
counsel for the firm, in association with 
Adrian H. Larkin, of the New York 
bar, that the 200 and odd per cent addi- 
tional dividends declared out of 1918 
earnings will be paid to Mr. Prindiville 
when he returns the 125 shares of stock 
he holds. 

Prindiville retired from active con- 
nection with the firm in the spring of 
1919 because of dissatisfaction over the 
fact that his salary percentage had not 
kept pace with that of two other direc- 
tors, the others having been increased 
in eight to nine per cent, while he was 
kept down to a mere 6 per cent. Mr. 
Prindiville had served in the naval re- 
serves during 1918, and discovered the 
increases paid to the other directors 
when he returned, 

Testimony brought out in the Newark 
hearings demonstrate that when it 
comes to a question of compensation 
the average underwriter is a piker com- 
pared to an officer or a director in a 
brokerage house of the importance and 
size of Johnson & Higgins. W. H. La 
soyteaux, president of the firm, had an 
income of about $400.000 a year from 
his Johnson & Higgins connections. 

Mr. La Boyteaux, president of the 
defendant company, said on the stand 
that he had received as salary for the 
year 1919 17 per cent of one half of 
the net profits of the corpor:tion, the 
exact figure being $161,543.14. It was 
earlier disclosed that the other 50 per 
cent of net profits is annually distrib- 
uted among the directors in the form 
of dividends, the stockholders, some fif- 
teen in number, forming the director- 
ate, it being a close corporation. 

The $952,754.35 was apportioned as 
follows: W. H. La Boyteaux, seventeen 


per cent, $161,543.14; G. V. Coe, seven- 
teen per cent, $161,543.14; W. R. Coe, 
twelve and one-half per cent, $118,- 
781.79; W. H. Botsford, eleven per cent, 
$104,527.97; W. N. Davey, ten per cent, 
$95,025.43; H. W. Lowe, ten per cent, 
$95,025.43; J. S. Keegan, eight per cent, 
75,820.34; J. A. H. Hopkins, six per 
cent, $56,865.26; W H. Davidge, three 
and one half per cent, $33,258.90; S. C. 
Hunter, three per cent, $28,507.63; 
James Dickson, two per cent, $19,005.08; 
J. Barrett, $2,500. 

It was explained by Mr. La Boyteaux 
that salaries were fixed in accordance 
with the personal service rendered by cp 
the directors, Mr. Barrett, he explained 
was not active in the company’s opera- 
tions, merely attending directors’ meet- 
ings, for which he received also the 
usual attendance fees, 

Quizzed by Robert H. McCarter, coun- 
sel for the complainant, relative to the 
large salary list, Mr. La Boyteaux told ? 
that the company’s turnover of pre- S, €5 
miums ran from $75,000,000 to $100,- weg Who Yip g ° 
000,000 a year. In the course of cross- Ke a, 
examination, in which Mr. McCarter 
cited the salaries, all under $100,000 St, 
paid to railroad presidents, Mr. La Boy- Pe, ®4 
teaux said that he supposed there “must 
be hundreds of men in the country, law- 
yers and others,” who get more than rg 
$100,000 a year. 

Mr. Hardin read into the record a 
letter sent by the president of the cor- 
poration to the complainant about the 
time he left the service, in which he 
was invited to resume his place in the 
corporation. 

“Instead of coming back,” Mr. Hardin 
said, “he started a company of his own 
and he is now bucking the old concern.” 

The defendant company was _ incor- 
porated in 1899, when it succeeded the 
insurance brokerage concern of John- 
son & Higgins. Neither of the mem- 
bers of that partnership are now con- 




















DEDUCTIBLE FORMS 


there have been many more sales of 
the $100 deductible as a result of the 


Greatly Increased Demand Reported in new rates. It is considered that the 


nected with the corporation. 


MARINE BOARD ELECTIONS 

The National Board of Marine Under- 
writers held its annual meeting May 19 
when officers for the coming year were 
elected and reports of committees 
heard. The principal task of the Board 
is to act as a clearing house for loss 
reports and to aid in the adjusting of 
these losses. Those elected to hold 
office were the following: president, 
Harry Bird, Talbot, Bird & Co.: vice- 
president, Louis F. Burke, Smith & 
Hicks; secretary, E. W. S. Morren, 
Maritime Underwriting Agency; assist- 
ant-secretary, E. G. Driver, National 
Board of Marine Underwriters; treas- 
urer, W. D. Despard, U. S. manager of 
the Union Hispano; and assistant-treas- 
urer, Charles B. Kent, associated with 
Mr. Despard. Mr. Bird succeeds H. K. 
Fowler who resigned as president sev- 
eral months ago when he retired from 
active underwriting. 


Cable Address: MORMARINE 


NORWEGIAN MARINE- 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 


Western Conference Territory; 
Small Claim Collisions 


A greatly increased demand for the 
deductible automobile colli- 
sion reported in Western 
Conference territory as a result of the 
which makes the 
practically 


forms of 
coverage is 


new rate schedule, 


cost of full 
hibitive for the cheaper makes of cars. 
Automobile underwriters consider that 
it was the intention of the companies 
in putting out the new rates virtually 
to eliminate full coverage on those cars, 
as the great bulk of the collision losses 
has, of course, been on small claims. 
To that extent at least, many of them 
say that it is a move in the right direc- 
tion, although there ‘s some division of 
opinion as to whether the right method 
was adopted to obtain the desired re- 
sult. The $50 deductible policy is the 
one most greatly in demand, although 


coverage pro 


& TRANSPORT- 


Telephone: 


old $25 deductible, which was the popu- 
la: policy in its day, is gone forever, 
as the cost of automobile repairs has 
increased so that it is practically im- 
possible to get out on any sort of an 
accident for less than $25, and $50 is 
practically the minimum. 





TO ENTER MARYLAND 


The World Auxiliary Insurance Co., 
Ltd., of London, has applied for admis 
sion to Maryland through United States 
Managers Marsh & McLennan of Chi 
cago. W. J. Donnelly of Maury, Don 
nelly & Williams Co. of Baltimore, has 
been appointed attorney for service and 
general agent. Admission to Maryland 
is sought merely in order to legally pro- 
tect the company in their transactions 
on risks in Maryland These transac- 
tions, Mr. Donnelly states, consist only 
of re-insurance and that there will be 
no direct writings. 


BROAD 3265, 3266 


INSURANCE CO.’'S 


MARINE INSURANCE 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


U. S. MAMAGER :—P. A. KJEVE 


SO BEAVER STREET 





TALBOT, BIRD & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Theft Experience 
Of Local Company 


LOSS RATIO OF 230 PER CENT. 


Force of English Agreement Nullified 
By Shippers Increasing Values 
Underwriters Say 








Some idea of the magnitude of theft 
and pilferage losses compared with or- 
dinary marine and average losses may 
be gained from the experience of a cer- 
tain company underwriting in New 
York. Figures for business covering 
a period of twelve months show that 
this company had a theft and pilferage 
loss ratio of approximately 230 per cent, 
and that the total amount paid on theft 
claims was between three and four 
times the sum paid on cargo losses 
during those same months. The: com- 
pany writes little hull business. 

The aforementioned facts may not be 
typical of the experience of all com- 
panies accepting theft and pilferage 
covers, but they clearly indicate the 
disastrous results which have come 
from this branch of underwriting, and 
demonstrate conclusively the absolute 
necessity for underwriters to agree on 
some measures leading to a speedy and 
positive reduction of the hazard. It is 
the opinion of many that theft should 
not be written at all by marine under- 
writers, but this proposal cannot be 
accepted throughout the market be- 
cause some companies are content to 
lose on their theft underwriting pro- 
viding, by taking the risk, they also 
can tempt sufficient extra profitable 
cargo business to more than compen- 
sate for the poor theft results. Force 
of competition is today too strong to 
prevent being violated any agreement 
not to touch theft, just as the former 
American hull tariff was discarded 
when competition compelled companies 
originally adhering to the schedule to 
reduce their rates or lose accounts. 

The English agreement providing for 
shippers to share liability with under- 
writers to the extent of twenty-five per 
cent on every theft claim has been ex- 
perimented with in this market by sev- 
eral companies with varying results. 
Some are satisfied for the present and 
will continue to use it until some bet- 
ter remedy is offered, or until rates can 
be raised to that level which will ren- 
der co-insurance unnecessary. Other 
companies have discovered that ship- 
pers are able easily to avoid the pur- 
pose of the agreement, and are in fact, 
so pleased that they insist on having 
their risks placed with underwriters 
using the co-insurance attachment, 

Finding it possible to secure a lower 
rate perhaps with companies insuring 
only seventy-five per cent of any risk, 
shippers have arbitrarily increased the 
invoice plus value of their goods so 
that in case of loss they receive as 
much actual compensation as before. 
And if the insuring company limits the 
amount of the risk to invoice value 
plus ten per cent, the shipper has the 
privilege of placing the uncovered twen- 
ty-five per cent with another company 
and the net cost of his total theft in- 
surance is little or no greater than 
formerly. Because of the apparent fail- 
ure of the co-insurance attachment to 
impress shippers with the necessity for 
acting directly against the thieves, more 
than one underwriting office in New 
York will write theft only on the basis 
of full coverage for the assured in re- 
turn for the payment of an adequate 
premium. These offices contend they 
will not place a “premium on dishones- 
ty” by tempting shippers to find ways 
and means of nullifying underwriters’ 
demands, 





EXAMINATIONS UNDER WAY 


The New York Department is exam- 
fning the Continental and the American 
Eagle. The London & Scottish, Safe- 
guard and the Washington Marine ex- 
aminations have been finished. 


Hard to Get Motor 
Boat Cover in West 


INSURANCE DEMAND IN WEST 








Companies’ Experience With Smaller 
Boats Unsatisfactory; Moral 
Hazard Found as Well 





Owners of motor boats in the Great 
Lakes district are finding it increasing- 
ly difficult to get coverage for their 
craft, as only a few companies are 
writing that line at all and most of 
them are not at all anxious for the 
business, especially on the smaller 
boats. Agents in Chicago, where there 
are probably more pleasure boats than 
at any other point along the inland 
waters, report a great demand for that 
coverage, but are finding it almost im- 
possible in many cases to place the 
business, 

The companies’ experience, especially 
on the smaller boats, has been very 
unsatisfactory. The great trouble with 
them is that they are usually in inex- 
perienced hands. The man who buys 
a small boat is very much like the man 
who buys an automobile. He wants to 
run it himself. But he finds that there 
are Many more things to be taken into 
consideration in operating a motor 
boat than in running an automobile. 
There is much more chance of trouble 
with the engine of a motor boat than 
with an automobile engine, and when 
trouble does come the boat is probably 
not in easy reach of a “service station,” 
as is usually the case when an automo- 
bile goes wrong. It also happens quite 
often that the feed pipe becomes 
clogged and there is an overflow of 
gasoline which saturates the wood 
nearby. A match dropped in that vicin- 
ity may cause a very serious fire. 

If every boat owner could be made 
to appreciate the necessity of having 
an experienced engineer along until he 
has at least become familiar with the 
rudiments of its operation, there would 
he less trouble for the insurance com- 
panies. For that reason the higher 
priced boats, in which a regular engi- 
neer is employed, are regarded as very 
much better risks, and there is little 
trouble in getting insurance on craft 
ranging in value from $10,000 to $25,- 
000. 

Motor boats used for commercial pur- 
poses are practically uninsurable on 
account of the moral hazard. The own- 
er makes his living out of the boat, 
and usually has very little money. He 
will not hesitate to destroy the boat 
and take advantage of his insurance, 
if he finds he is not making sufficient 
profit from it. 





LICENSED IN NEW YORK 





Chubb & Son Indemnity Ready To 
Start With Resources Aggre- 
gating $700,000 





The Chubb & Son Indemnity Com- 
pany has been licensed in New York 
State. The capital stock is $350,000. par 
value $100 a share and sold at $200. 
$500,000 of this capital stock is paid 
in cash, and the other $200,000 repre- 
sents real estate at 54-56 Stone Street, 
New York. The company owns liberty 
bonds to the book value of $407,000, the 
market value of which is $350,000, and 
cash in bank $150,823, making the total 
assets $700,843. The surplus is $350,- 
843. 

Of the 3500 shares of stock Hendon 
Chubb owns 1000, Percy Chubb 1960, 
William A. Hamilton 130 and George B. 
Ogden 150. These are the four largest 
stockholders. 


“The United States Review,” Phila- 
delphia, covered the recent meeting of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania by a special issue. 











MARINE AND FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


15 William Street - - . : New York 











WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Ce. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co, 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Ce, 
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THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
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PARIS 
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Cable: Montalais, Paris 
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To Place Surveyors 
in European Ports 


BUREAU’S 





AMERICAN PLANS 





Branch Offices in More Countries Need- 
ed to Pave Way for Development 
of Bureau’s Activities 





Having gained official recognition 
from the Government, and the promise 
of its support, the American Bureau of 
Shipping is going ahead with plans for 
expansion throughout the world. One 
of the first steps will be to place sur- 
veyors in the principal ports of all the 
larger countries where the Bureau has 
not already made some connections. A 
lack of sufficient surveyors abroad has 
been a big drawback in the growth of 
the Bureau for many years, because 
Lloyd’s Register has long maintained 
agents and surveyors the world over, 
and with this advantage has gained 
readily more support than its younger 
rival, the Bureau. Commodore E. P. 
Berthoff, vice-president of the American 
“assification Society, sails tomorrow 
on the “Megantic” from Montreal for 
Great Britain, whence he will make an 
extended trip to several continental 
countries and complete arrangements 
for the establishment of foreign offices. 

Herman Koeker, a surveyor of the 
Bureau, is now on his way to Hamburg, 
where he will superintend the open- 
ing of an office in that country 
after peace shall have been declared 
between the United states and Ger- 
many. Americans are making strenu- 
ous efforts to secure the overseas carry- 
ing trade lost by Germany during the 
war, and representatives of the Amer- 
ican Bureau in the various Baltic .and 
North Sea ports are absolutely neces- 
sary to establish full co-operation be 
tween that society and the American 


merchant marine. Each needs the 
other’s most hearty support in the 
struggle for the premier position on 
the sea, 


In England the American Bureau has 
at present connections with the British 
Corporation, in Italy with the Italian 
Classification Society, and in Japan 
with the recently organized Japanese 
Classification Bureau. 





BOND VALUES REDUCE ASSETS 

English marine officials are complain- 
ing that the fall in value of Govern- 
ment securities is automatically depre- 
ciating the companies’ reserves and 
more assets have constantly to be 
transferred to the surplus or reserve 
account to maintain that amount at the 
required level, according to “The Pol- 
icy”. The chairman of one company 
has said that “almost the whole out- 
come of the trained skill of our man- 
agement, the long-established connec- 
tions of the company throughout the 
world, and the fruits of our energy, en- 
terprise, and exceptionally hard work 
have either been whittled away by the 
shrinkage in our assets or taken from 
us by the States as taxes.” Most com- 
panies invested at least twenty per 
cent of their total funds in Government 
securities issued during the war, and 
the drop in the market quotations of 
these securities has had the effect of 
forcing periodical revaluation of assets. 





MAY FORM CREDIT BUREAU 

Discussion has been general in mar- 
ine offices for several weeks relative 
to the establishment of a credit bureau 
to investigate the financial standing of 
brokers and shippers with whom the 
marine companies do business, and 
Plans are said now to have been 
worked out in detail and forwarded to 
underwriting offices for approval or 
correction. With the influx of many 
new clients during the United States’ 
war-trade expansion period underwrit- 
ers were flooded with more prospective 
business than they could handle prop 
erly, and as a result more than once 
experienced difficulty in collecting pre- 
miums from shippers. It is with a view 
to protect themselves against further 
such dishonesty that the underwriters 
Want to see a competent credit bureau. 


RICHARD D. JONES RESIGNS 

Richard D. Jones, vice-president of 
the Washington Marine, has announced 
his resignation as of July 1. No rea- 
sons are given for his leaving the com- 
pany, and he has not stated what his 
future connections will be. It is 
rumored, however, that as Mr. Jones is 
one of the incorporators of the Port of 
New York, which will shortly begin 
writing business, he will become the 
marine underwriter for that company. 
Mr. Jones was formerly president of 
the Oceanic Underwriting Agency, mar- 
ine representative for the Washington 
Marine, but resigned a few months ago 
and was succeeded by Ery Kehaya, 
who is also president of the Washing- 
ton, and closely affiliated with the 
Standard Commercial Tobacco Com- 
pany. When the Washington was or- 
ganized in 1918 under the management 
of the Trans-Marine Underwriting Ag- 
ency Mr. Jones was a vice-president of 
the agency and was also made a direc- 
tor in the new company. He went with 
the Washington when it left the office 
of the Importers & Exporters and be- 
came the head underwriter as well as 
a company Official He has retained 
these positions until the present time. 





“BILL OF LADING” INSURANCE 

The Pacific Motorship Co., recently 
organized to operate motor ships along 
the Pacific Coast, has announced that 
it will cover cargo for a maximum 
value of $250 a ton without charge ex- 
cept the regular freight rates, but un- 
derwriters in San Francisco are not 
perturbed by this move. They say 
that on prior occasions “bill of lading” 
Insurance, as this is called, has been 
tried without startling success. Ship- 
pers have preferred to pay the pre- 
miums themselves, even if the £ross 
cost is higher, and be certain as to the 
character of the company covering the 
risks. In case of loss, the shipper can 
press his claims more. satisfactorily 
when he deals directly with the com- 
pany through his broker than through 
the carriers, 





MARINE “STAKES” TENDER 

The annual baseball game of the em 
ployes of William Stake & Co., Ine., 
prominent insurance brokers of 80 
Maiden Lane, was played in Brooklyn, 
Suturday between the “Fire Fighters” 
and “Marine Chasers,” net result be- 
ing 14 to 8 in favor of the fire depart- 
ment employes. 

A feature of the game was the 
twirling of Southpaw “Jack” Sandler, 
who held the marines down to two hits. 
Mr. Vietor, the star player of the mar- 
ines, was unable to play on account of 
an injury received in a previous game 
and assisted the marines as umpire in 
a way that was not altogether satis- 
factory to the fire fighters, resulting in 
his being relieved of duty in the third 
inning. Slim Johnson, of the fire fight- 
ers, pulled down a high fly on first base 
in the closing inning and evidently 
tcuched one of the low hanging clouds 
because it commenced raining imme- 
diately after. 

Credit for the greatest number of 
stolen bases went to little Murray of 
the fire fighters, who is so small that 
the opposing baseman could not find 
him. 


Cc. P. DORFF IN CHARGE 
The Northern Underwriting Agency 
has placed C. P. Dorff, its secretary, in 
temporary charge of the Automobile 
Department. This change was made 
necessary by the resignation of D. L. 
Webster. Mr. Webster has not an- 
nounced any new connection. The 
Northern Underwriting Agency has been 
writing automobile finance business ex- 
tensively, and has experienced a heavy 
loss ratio on this line, which it is 

hoped will improve from now on, 


‘FRISCO AGENT DEAD 
Harry Durbrow, marine general ag- 
ent in San Francisco for the Aetna, 
died Wednesday, May 19. 
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| MARINE DEPARTMENT 
| Merchant Marine House New York City 
South William and Beaver Streets 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
| Insurance Exchange Chicago, Ill. 
ree Hanover 2054 : Established 1898 i 
Marine Insurance 
Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 
OSBORN & CO. 
Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 
Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO - - 45 Wall St. NEW YORK 
Cable Address “LaBoyt” Established 1900 
LA BOYTEAUX & CO., Inc. 
82 BEAVER ST. Insurance Brokers NEW YORK 
Act as representatives of the insured in all matters pertaining to the 
placing of insurance and collection of losses. The service offered 
is efficient, trustworthy and prompt. We invite submission 
of your problems as well as your orders. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED | 





Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 


3 So. William St. 


Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1886 


Incorporated 1918 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


Insurance 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine og oF 
LONDON, ENG. 
Incorporated 1720 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
NSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 


Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 
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“ALL RISKS” A POOR TERM 

Underwriting offices have caused 
themselves no end of trouble by allow- 
ing the term “all risks” to be too gen- 
erally used by assureds, The latter 
constantly order their brokers to pro 
on “all risks”, little 
knowing the wide meaning of that 
short expression. During the war when 
premiums flowed into offices, and re- 
rained there, underwriters bound them- 
selves freely to cover all risks. Today 
the shipper is still looking for the same 
but the insurer, af- 


cure coverage 


scope of coverage, 
ter glancing at his experience tables on 
fancy risks, isn’t quite so ready to 
grant the request, yet still hesitates be- 
fore giving a positive refusal because 
by doing so, he may be losing his grip 
on that open account, Theft and pil- 
ferage is one of those bad risks, which 
like a sore, came easily, 


difficult to get rid of. 


Maurice Diaz, marine underwriter for 
the National Benefit and a number of 
other companies, sailed for Europe on 
Saturday of last week, after success- 
fully entering the National Benefit. Mr. 
Diaz, who is built on the bantam prin- 
ciple, is one of the shrewdest under- 
writers who have visited these parts, 
and his handling of publicity here for 
the National Benefit was masterful. In- 
cidentally Mr. Diaz is good-natared and 
didn’t get miffed at a faux pas which 
met him everywhere, and which grew 
out of his name and the fact that he 
looks like a Spaniard, the faux pas 
being: “You speak very good English, 


Mr. Diaz. Where did you learn it?” 
The answer invariably given by him 


was this: “Thanks for the compliment, 
but speaking English comes quite easily 
for me a8 I was born in the merry little 
island of England.” 


Gaubert & Irwin, Inc., of Brooklyn, 


but is mighty ., have been appointed agents of the Law 
we 


Union & Rock. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Burns With Maryland 
Since Organization Day 





J. T. STONE’S RIGHT HAND MAN 





New President Graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
Former Superintendent of Agents 





F. Highland Burns has been elected 
president of the Maryland Casualty, 
succeeding the late John T. Stone. The 
election is not a surprise as Mr. Burns, 
who has been with the Company since 
the date of organization, and has won 
his spurs by sheer force of ability, was 
regarded as the logical man for the 
position. 

A graduate of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology his first experience 
on leaving school was with the Atlantic 





F. HIGHLAND BURNS 


Transport Company. He helped John 
T. Stone organize the Maryland Casual- 
ty, and after some service as clerk was 
made manager of the claim division 
until 1903 when he was appointed sup- 
erintendent of agents, his duties also 
including those of underwriter of the 
liability department as well as of sev- 
eral of the miscellaneous lines. 

He was made third vice-president in 
1905; second vice-president in 1910; 
and first vice-president. in 1915, all the 
while adding to his work the various 
executive duties customarily accom- 
panying those positions. 

Mr. Burns is also vice-president and 


a director of the Maryland Assurance 
Corporation which was organized by 
interests closely affiliated with the 


Maryland Casualty Company to write 
life, accident and health insurance, and 
which began business January 1, 1918. 


Less Need Seen For 
Social Insurance 








TALK BY BENEDICT D. FLYNN 
Present Prosperity May Postpone 
Demand for This Aid to Wage 
Earners 





Benedict D. Flynn, president of the 
Casualty Actuarial & Statistical So- 
ciety, said in his annual address de- 
livered this week that in his opinion 
the development of the voluntary means 
’ providing insurance for the work- 


oO: 
man, resulting from the changed condi- 


tions of the past few years will have a 
permanent effect upon the social insur- 
auce movement in this country and will 
postpone the day when social insurance 
of a compulsory character will obtain 
a favorable consideration of the wage 
ei.rning class, the employer or the pub- 
lic in general. 

Mr. Flynn also said that in any future 
development of social insurance forms 
other than compensation, the actuary 
and statistician must be prepared to 
compile any data available, making es- 
timates of cost, and to work out upon 
a sound basis proper solutions of the 
new problems that may arise. He did 
not mean to convey the impression that 
certain forms of social insurance, such 
as compulsory workmen’s sickness in- 
surance, will eventually be adopted in 
this country. 


Changed Conditions 

Mr. Flynn then reviewed the import- 
ant changes that have occurred in the 
financial and economic condition of 
wage earners since the beginning of the 
war. He said that thrift, which must 
be considered as an offset to the neces- 
sity for compulsory social insurance, 
has been materially developed since 
the beginning of the war. 

Also in those states which adopted 
prohibition several years ago, the gen- 
eral testimony of employers is that the 
condition of the worker has greatly im- 
proved and he has kept himself and his 
family in better condition. 

Considering the wage earning or 
small salaried class as a whole, Mr. 
Flynn declared that it can safely be 


He is also vice-president and director 
of the Western National Bank and a 
director of the Eutaw Savings Bank 
both of Baltimore. He has been promi- 
nent for a number of years in social 
and civic activities in Baltimore, is 
president of the Baltimore Club, mar- 
ried and has two children. 

Edward J. Bond, Jr., assistant to Mr. 
Burns, in charge of the compensation 
and liability department, has been 
elected first vice-president to fill the 
vacancy caused by the promotion of 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Bond is well known in 
the casualty insurance world. He has 
been associated with Mr. Burns in the 
compensation and liability department 
for twelve years. He is a graduate of 
the Virginia Military Institute. 
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Automobile Fire Re-Insurance 
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said that the part which is in need of 

compulsory social insurance benefits at 

this time is comparatively small. 
Small Class Needy 

Unemployment insurance, disregard- 
ing the needs of striking workmen, is 
also unnecessary now. He held that 
the class for which social insurance 
benefits of a compulsory character are 
urged does not contemplate one whose 
economic and financial condition is that 
of the wage earner toaay. Those for 
whom social insurance benefits are 
urged now exist only in a comparatively 
small class whose condilon would more 
nearly need charity or other voluntary 
financial assistance, 

Another effect of the changed condi- 
tions is shown in the large increase in 
the effectiveness and diversity of meth- 
ods by which the worker can obtain 
protection by voluntary means. One of 
these is group insurance. Group, acci- 
dent and health insurance is growing 
rapidly. It is noted that there has not 
been much increase in the number of 
insurance corporations which have in- 
stalled new old age pension plans, 

Mr. Flynn does not claim that present 
conditions are an index to a permanent 
condition. 





THOMAS J. TORPY DEAD 
Thomas J. Torpy died May 21 at his 
home in New York City. The cause 
was apoplexy. He was 51 years old and 
one of the leading producers on the 
National Surety’s staff. He was widely 
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Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 21, 1919 
ASSOES .ccccccccccccscccces ecvcccccces 


Liabilities 
Capital 


Surplus over all liabilities............ 
Losses paid to December 31, 1919... 


Fidelity, Surety, Accident, Health, 
and Burglary, Robbery, 
Miscellaneous Plate Glass, 
Bonds 


ccccccccccccovcccccocces $19,874,289.31 
oc ccccccecccvecccceseccs 1,000,000.00 
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sialic dciedeimial ahead 71,393,272.71 
CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


Boiler, Engine, and Fly-Wheel 
nsurance 


BUFFALO RATES STAND 





Automobile Liability Commercial Car 
Schedule Unchanged After 
Bureau Meeting 





Because of the urgent demand made 
by Buffalo agents for the reconsidera- 
tion of the new automobile liability 
rates on commercial cars, a meeting of 
the Compensation Bureau was held to 
go into every phase of that situation 
and decide whether or not the rates 
should stand. It was decided that they 
should. 

In this connection it was pointed out 
that rates in Buffalo on this class have 
been altogether too low for the last 
two years at least. It is said that the 
rates should have bwen advanced at 
least two years ago, but this was not 
done. It was confidently hoped that 
for several reasons the Buffalo experi- 
ence might confidently be expected to 
show considerable improvement. In 
this the rate-making body was disap- 
pointed. As the Buffalo rates had been 
considered more than usually below re 
quirements, the increase, when it was 
finally made, was so great as to give 
the impression of possible unfairness 
to the Buffalo territory. 


known in political circles and was 4 
member of State Comptroller Sohmer’s 
staff between 1910 and 1914. He was 
also assistant sergeant-at-arms at the 
National Democratic Convention at Bal- 
timore in 1912, 
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Famous Singer with the Globe 
Earle Tuckerman, one of the coun- 
try’s famous baritones, is a claim man 
with the Globe Indemnity Company. 
> * . 


Echoes of Minstrel Show 

During the minstrel show at the din- 
ner following the Globe’s cornerstone 
laying the following dialogue between 
one of the endmen and the interlocutor 
made a hit—one of the hits: 

Q. I kinda thought that was a poor 
example this afternoon. 

A. What do you mean a poor example? 

Q. Why all those people—the presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary and 
general superintendent all hanging 
around that corner for an hour or more. 

A. Why that was all right—what was 
the matter with it? 

Q. It may have been all right, but 
I'll bet “Tommy” Grahame would raise 
hell if he found me hanging round any 
corner with some friends of mine for 
any half hour or so. 

s 3 * 


Talk of 100 Per Cent Increase 

In their complaint to the insurance 

department about the high cost of auto- 

mobile *insurance in Buffalo and sur- 

rounding territory the agents say that 

in some instances the advance has been 
as much as 100 per cent. 
oe ee 


Pinkerton Space Taken 
The Fidelity & Casualty has at last 
taken over the large amount of space 
in its Cedar Street building formerly 
occupied by the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency. In common with other casualty 
companies in New York, the Fidelity & 
Casualty has had to take space outside 
of its own building to accommodate its 
growing needs. ‘The relinquishment of 
the Pinkerton space will relieve the 
situation considerably. 
ses 


Doubling Collections 

Resident Vice President Patterson, of 
the Massachusetts Bonding, points out 
that a 100 per cent increase in the vol- 
ume of business in a year’s time is noth- 
ing remarkable in a small agency. But 
it means something to double a collec- 
tion of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars a month in one year. Several of 
his agencies have done that very thing 
since last year. Several larger ones 
have made even larger gains since a 
year ago. A seventy-five thousand dol- 
lar business last year is going at a 
rate in excess of a hundred thousand 


this year. 
s* ¢+ 8 


Zurich Appoints Cubberley 

Nelson S. Cubberley of Trenton, N. J., 
has been appointed general agent for 
the Zurich General Accident & Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company for Mercer, 
Hunterdon, Warren and Sussex coun- 
ties. Mr. Cubberley represents also the 
Masonic Protective Association of Wor- 
cester, Mass., as general agent for the 
Same territory as above, all of Southern 
New Jersey and the State of Delaware. 

= . s 
New Orleans Man’s Record 

Agent M. P. Ritchie, of the Travelers 
in New Orleans, in the month of March 
wrote forty-eight accident policies, 
$1,480 in premiums, eight life insurance 
Policies amounting to $15,000, and two 
automobile policies. 

* * 


Downtown New York As It Is 
Alfred M. Best and his associates 
will have a fine place in Fulton Street, 
When it is finished. In the meantime, 











if Best gets through with the altera- 
tions without having a dust explosion 
in his office he will be lucky. He had to 
move in before the alterations were 
even fairly under way. It may even 
be necessary to give up smoking in the 
office for the time being, as a precau- 
tion against ignition of loose particles. 
Speaking of the work to be done Mr. 
Best pointed out that the front of the 
building has to come out, the floors 
come out, the roof comes off, the inside 
columns cOme out and others go in and 
elevators must be installed. Meanwhile, 
the Best organization will be doing busi- 


ness as usual. 
2 . o 


Accidents and Booze 

In a recent edition, the New York 
“Evening Post” reprinted in full the 
article in the Automobile and Aircraft 
number of The Eastern Underwriter 
discussing the effect of prohibition on 
automobile accidents. The article was 
also reprinted in one of the motor trade 
papers. 

Extracts from the articles on mutual 
competition in this number were widely 
copied in insurance and other papers. 

+ 7 * 


Farrell With Hartford 

Luke Farrell, one of the Home Office 
assistants of the Globe Indemnity, in its 
accident department, has resigned to go 
with the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
to assist A. A. La Duke, who handles 
the health and accident business in the 
New York City office. 

. + + 


Still Plenty of Horses 

The fellows who sell live stock insur- 
ance need not be alarmed by the litera- 
ture the automobile people issue, telling 
of how everybody now has an automo- 
bile. Even the automobile people ad- 
mit that while motor vehicles increased 
by 1,313,380 last year, the number of 
horses decreased only from 21,555,000 to 
21,482,000. Besides, society may take 
up the horse again, as some people said 
long ago it would. When one in every 
fourteen persons in the United States 
has a car it’s about time for society to 
lose interest in motoring. It’s so with 
everything else. Perhaps that’s why, at 
the Vanderbilt-Littleton wedding in New 
York a few days ago, the wedding 
couple were driven to the church in a 
horse-drawn carriage. Every other con- 
veyance was motor driven. There is a 
growing interest noted in use and pos- 
session of good saddle horses. The 
business men in New York who furnish 
harness and equipment for the use of 
those who are riders or drivers say 
that their business was never so good, 
both among farmers and city folk. 

* a 7 


After Yearly Business 

May being the birthday month of the 
North American Accident, Chicago, a 
prize contest has been put on to get 
yearly payments on all new business 
written during that month. The com- 
pany is now in its thirty-fifth year. 
Prizes will be given for the largest 
amounts in money; for the largest num- 
ber of yearly payments and for the 
largest individual yearly payment. 

eee 


New Canadian Claims Inspector 
A. Pauley has been appointed chief 
claims inspector of the General Acci- 
dent of Canada, He has been with the 
Company for eight years. 
es 8s 


Herman E. Bosler, former secretary 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, is dead. 
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Delays in Reporting 
of Auto Accidents 


SERIOUS, SAYS TRAVELERS MAN 








Will Ultimately Influence Claim Cost 
and Result in Substantial Increase 
in Rates 





F. N. Dull, of the Travelers, directs 
the attention of agents and brokers to 
a condition affecting automobile policy- 
holders which, if not promptly correct- 
ed, will have a serious influence upon 
claim cost and eventually result in sup- 
stantial increases in the rates charged 
for the lines of automobi'ta fiusurance 
issued by the company. He refers to 
the growing tendency on the part of 
policyholder, agent and broker to delay 
the reporting of accidents with the 
consequent disadvantage to _ policy- 
holder and company. Present day con- 
ditions demand correction of such ten- 
dency. 

“The trend of experience is upward,” 
says Mr. Dull. “We might meet this 
trend through constant increase in 
rates, but we are not serving the public 
properly unless We analyze the causes 
for upward trend in insurance cost and, 
where possible, remove the cause— 
thereby stabilizing or reducing cost. 

“We know, beyond question, that de- 
lay in reporting automobile accidents 
increases the cost of such accidents 
and we are confident that when you 
recognize that the influence of the de- 
lay is to impose upon your policyhold- 
ers an unnecessary element of expense 
that you will cheerfully lend your co- 
operation to the Company in an effort 
to minimize the delay and, in conse- 
quence, the expense. 


“The delay can be measured in days, 
but in very many cases it is more prop 
erly measured in hours. The time to 
investigate an automobile accident is 
just as soon as physically possible af- 
ter the accident. The Company is pre- 
pared to give immediate investigation 
and service. It remains for the policy- 
holder and his insurance representa- 
tive to recognize that our wish, which is 
predicted upon a desire to assist the 
policyholder, calls for the closest kind 
of co-operation, 

“At the present time, in too large a 
proportion of the cases do we find that 
the policyholder will wait a day or two 
before taking any action toward notify- 
ing the insurance company. Then he 
will send a written report—many times 
directly to the broker, sometimes to a 
sub-broker—and too seldom to the in- 
surance company. The cases are alto- 
gether too numerous where, after re- 
ceipt of notice by the broker or sub- 
broker, there has been an unnecessary 
delay before advice to the company. 
In fact, we are justified in the conclu- 
sion in respect to very many cases that 
the last consideration in the minds of 
those interested was to get the notice 
to the insurance company. 

“The procedure which should obtain 
is as follows: When the accident hap- 
pens, the policyholder should seek the 
nearest telephone and report the inci- 
dents to our local claim department. 
Thereafter he should make a written 
report on the blanks furnished by the 
Company—this report to be transmitted 
to the broker if the assured desires, but 
to be promptly transmitted by the brox- 
er to the Company, 

“In order to encourage telephonic re- 
ports of accidents, telephone charges 
within a reasonable radius may be re- 
versed. Should the accident happen 
at a remote place, encourage the policy- 
holder to report by telegram.” 
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Maritime Workers Not 
Under Law of This State 


DECISION OF SUPREME COURT 

Casualty Companies’ Interested — in 
Knickerbocker Ice vs. Lillian E. 
Stewart—Reverse Lower Court 





The United States Supreme Court’s 
decision in the case of Knickerbocker 
Ice Company vs. Lillian E. Stewart, de- 
livered by Justice McReynolds, in 
which the decisions of lower courts are 
reversed, held the interest of compen- 
gation men this week. 

While employed by the Knickerbock- 
er Ice Company as bargeman and do- 
ing work of a maritime nature William 
M. Stewart fell into the Hudson River 
and drowned, His widow, defendant, 
claimed under the compensation law 
ot New York; the Industrial Commis- 
sion granted an award against the 
Company for her and the minor chil- 
dren; and both the Appellate Division 
and the Court of Appeals approved it. 

After quoting decisions in earlier 
cases Justice McReynolds said in part: 

As the plain result of these recent 
opinions and the earlier cases upon 
which they are based, we accept the 
following doctrine: The Constitution 
itself adopted and established, as part 
of the laws of the United States, ap- 
proved rules of the general maritime 
law and empowered Congress to legis- 
late in respect of them and other mat- 
ters within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction. Moreover, it took from 
the States all power by legislation or 
judicial decision, to contravene the 
essential purposes of, or to work ma- 
terial injury to, characteristic features 
of such law or to interfere with its 
proper harmony and uniformity in its 
international and interstate relations. 
To preserve adequate harmony and ap- 
propriate uniform rules relating to 
maritime matters and bring them with- 
in control of the Federal Government 
was the fundamental purpose; and to 
such definite end Congress was em- 
powered to legislate within that sphere. 

Since the beginning, Federal courts 
have recognized and applied the rules 
and principles of maritime law as some- 
thing distinct from laws of the several 
States—not derived from or dependent 
on their will. The foundation of the 
right to do this, the purpose for which 
it was granted, and the nature of the 
system so administered, were distinctly 
pointed out long ago. “That we have 
a maritime law of our own, operative 
throughout the United States, cannot 
be doubted. * * * One thing, how- 
ever, is unquestionable; the Constitu- 
tion must have referred to a system of 
law co-extensive with, and operating 
uniformly in, the whole country. It cer- 
tuinly could not have been the inten- 
tion to place the rules and limits of 
maritime law under the disposal and 
regulation of the several States, as that 
would have defeated the uniformity and 
consistency at which the Constitution 
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aimed on all subjects of a commercial 
character affecting the intercourse of 
the States with each other or with for- 
eign states.” The Lottawanna, 21 Wall, 
558, 574, 575. The field was not left 
unoccupied; the Constitution itself 
adopted the rules concerning rights and 
liabilities applicable therein; and cer- 
tainly these are not less paramount 
than they would have been if enacted 
by Congress. Unless this be true it is 
quite impossible to account for a mul- 
titude of adjudications by the admiralty 
courts. See Workman v. New York 
City, 179 U. S. 552, 557, et seq. 

The distinction between the indicat- 
ed situation created by the Constitu- 
tion relative to maritime affairs and the 
one resulting from the mere grant of 
power to regulate commerce without 
more, should not be forgotten. Also, 
it should be noted that Federal laws 
are constantly applied in State courts— 
unless inhibited their duty so requires. 
Constitution, Art. VI, Clause 2; Second 
Kimployers’ Liability Cases, 223 U. S. 1, 
55. Consequently mere reservation of 
partially concurrent cognizance to such 
courts by an act of Congress conferring 
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an otherwise exclusive jurisdiction upon 
nutional courts, could not create sub- 
stantive rights or obligations or indi- 
cate assent to their creation by the 
States. 

When considered with former deci- 
sions of this court, a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the Act of October 6, 1917, 
is difficult, perhaps impossible. The 
Howell, 257 Fed. 578, and Rhode v. 
Grant Smith Porter Co., 259 Fed. 304, 
illustrate some of the uncertainties, In 
the first, the District Court in New 
York dismissed a libel, holding that 
rights and remedies prescribed by the 
Compensation Law of that State are 
exclusive and pro tanto supersede the 
maritime law. In the second, the Dis- 
trict Court of Oregon ruled that when 
anu employe seeks redress for a mari- 
time tort by an admiralty court, rights, 
obligations and liabilities of the respec- 
tive parties must be measured by the 
maritime law and these cannot be 
barred, enlarged or taken away by state 
legislation. Other difficulties hang upon 
the unexplained words “workmen’s com- 
pensation law of any State.” 

Moreover, the Act only undertook to 
add certain specified rights and reme- 
dies to a saving clause within a code 
section conferring jurisdiction. We 
have held that before the amendment 
and irrespective of that section, such 
rights and remedies did not apply to 
maritime torts because they were in- 
consistent with paramount Federal law 

within that field they had no ex- 
istence, Were the added words there- 
fore wholly ineffective? The usual 
function of a saving clause is to pre- 
serve something from immediate inter- 
ference—not to create; and the rule is 
that expression by the legislature of 
an erroneous opinion concerning the 
law does not alter it. Endlich, Inter- 
pretation of Statutes, Sec. 372. 

Neither branch of Congress devoted 
much debate to the Act under consid- 
eration—although, less than two pages 
of the Record (65th Cong., pp. 7605, 
7843). The Judiciary Committee of the 
House made no report; but a brief one 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
copied in notes, probably indicates the 
general legislative purpose. And, with 


this and accompanyizg circumstances, 
the words must be read@, 

Having regard to all these things, we 
conclude that Congress undertook to 
permit application of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws of the several States 
to injuries within the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction; and to save such 
statutes from the objections pointed out 
by Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen. It 
sought to authorize and sanction action 
by the States in prescribing and enforc- 
ing, as to all parties concerned, rights, 
obligations, liabilities and remedies de- 
signed to provide compensation for in- 
juries suffered by employes engaged in 
maritime work. 

And so construed, we think the en- 
actment is beyond the power of Con- 
gress. Its power to legislate concern- 
ing rights and liabilities within the 
maritime jurisdiction and remedies for 
their enforcement, arises from the Con- 
stitution, as above indicated. The 
definite object of the grant was to com- 
mit direct control to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to relieve maritime com- 
merce from unnecessary burdens and 
disadvantages incident to discordant 
legislation; and to establish, so far as 
practicable, harmonious and uniform 
rules applicable throughout every part 
of the Union. 

Considering the fundamental purpose in view 
and the definite end for which such rules were 
accepted, we must conclude that in their char 
acteristic features and essential international 
and interstate relations, the latter may not be 
repealed, amended or changed except by legis 
lation which embodies both the will and de 
liberate judgment of Congress. The subject 
was intrusted to it to be dealt with according 
to its discretion—not for delegation to others. 
To say that because Congress could have 
enacted a compensation act applicable to mari- 
time injuries, it could authorize the States to 
do so as they might desire, is false reasoning. 
Moreover, such an authorization’ would in- 
evitably destroy the harmony and uniformity 
which the Constitution not only congemplated 
but actually established—it would defeat the 
very purpose of the grant. See Sudden & Christ- 
ensen v. Industrial Accident Commission, — 
Calif. —. 

Congress cannot transfer its legislative power 
to the States—by nature this is non-delegable. 
In re Rahrer, 140 U. S. 545, 560; Field v. Clark, 
143 U. S. 649, 692; Buttfield v. Stranahan, 192 
U. S. 470, 496; Butte City Water Co. v. Baker, 
196 U. S. 119, 126; Interstate Com. Comm. v. 
Goodrich, Transit Co., 224 U. S. 194, 214. 

In Clark Distilling Co. v. Western Md. Ry. 
Co., 242 U. S.-311, notwithstanding the conten- 
tion that it violated the Constitution— Art. I, 
Sec. 8, Clause 3—this court sustained an act 
of Congress which prohibited the shipment of 
intoxicating liquors from one State into an- 
other when intended for use contrary to the lat- 
ter’s' laws. Among other things, it was there 
stated that “the argument as to delegation to 
the States rests upon a mere misconception. It 
is true the regulation which the Webb-Kenyon 
Act contains permits state prohibitions to apply 
to movements of liquor from one state into 
another, but the will which causes the pro- 
hibitions to be applicable is that of Congress,” 
i. e., Congress itself forbade shipments of a 
designated character. And further: “the ex- 
ceptional nature of the subject here regulated 
is the basis upon which the exceptional power 
exerted must rest,” i. e., different considera 
tions would apply to innocuous articles of com- 
merce. ’ 

The reasoning of that opinion proceeded upon 
the postulate that because of the peculiar na- 
ture of intoxicants which gives enlarged power 
concerning them, Congress might go so far as to 
entirely prohibit their transportation in inter 
state commerce. The statute did less. “We 
can see no reason for saying that although 
Congress. in view of the nature and character 
of intoxicants had a power to forbid their 
movement in interstate commerce, it had not 
the authority to so deal with the subject as 
to establish a regulation (which is what was 
done by the Webb-Kenyon Law) making it 
impossible for one state to violate the pro 
hibitions of the laws of another through the 
channels of interstate commerce. Indeed, we 
can see no escape from the conclusion that it 
we accept the proposition urged, we would be 
obliged to announce the contradiction in terms 
that because Congress had exerted a regulation 
lesser in power than it was authorized to ex- 
ert, therefore its action was void for excess of 
power.” See Delameter v. South Dakota, 205 
U. S. 93, 97. 

Here, we are concerned with a wholly dif- 
ferent Constitutional provision—one which, for 
the purpose of securing harmony and uniformity, 
prescribes a set of rules, empowers Congress to 
legislate to that end, and prohibits material in- 
terference by the States. Obviously, if every 
State may freely declare the rights and _lia- 
bilities incident to maritime employment, there 
will at once arise the confusion and uncertainty 
which framers of the Constitution both foresaw 
and undertook to prevent. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








Speaking of burglary insur- 
ance rates The Fidelity 
Journal points out that the 
principal problem is to get 
the average rate for the av- 
erage risk on a percentage basis for 
each multiple of insurance, whether the 
multiple be $100 or $1,000. This will 
give the agent, who has not the time 
in the active solicitation of business to 
study a voluminous complicated rate 
manual, a working basis for the sale of 
any class and any amount of burglary 
insurance without the necessity of writ- 
ing the home office for advice. The 
home office can help him further in his 
work of soliciting by preparing and 
furnishing him standard advertising lit- 
erature. An agent, having varied in- 
terests, should not be compelled to be a 
burglary insurance underwriter in all 
that the name implies before he can 
succeed as a salesman. Help him to 
meet the public demand for sure insur- 
ance at rates he can memorize and 
safely apply without fear of a call down 
from the home office because he failed 
to take cognizance of some obscure 
footnote or because the town in which 
the risk was located happened to have 
four thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine inhabitants instead of five thou- 
sand. 


Burglary 
Insurance 
Problem 


Sometimes a_ successful 


Quit Real real estate agent finds that 
Estate for the insurance business pays 
Insurance better than real estate. Such 


was the case of A. A. Chris- 
ler, of Sacramento, who shifted from 
real estate to selling insurance for the 
Aetna companies. Although he was pri- 
marily a real estate man, Mr. Chrisler 
distinguished himself in a business-get- 
ting contest by winning fourth place. 
During the five years he had been in 
the real estate business he was writing 
an unimportant volume of insurance as 
a side line. This insurance side line 
began to assume importance and he de- 
cided it deserved a larger share of his 
personal effort. This he proceeded to 
give and his insurance production re- 
sponded immediately. So successful 
was the insurance growth that at the 
end of.five years the once thriving real 
estate business had died of neglect. But 
in its place a more thriving and lucra- 
tive insurance business had developed. 
Mr. Chrisler’s explanation of this 
transition from real estate to insurance 
is all in the one short sentence, “There 
were no renewals in the real estate 


” 


game, 


= * ” 
In a new circular issued by 
Advice the Commercial Casualty 


for entitled “Pitfall and Pen- 
Landlords alty” the writer points out 
the uses of liability insur- 
ance and harks back to the old Bible 
Saying “If a man shall dig a pit and not 
cover it, the owner of the pit shall make 
it good and give money.” ‘Then, pro- 
ceeds the circular: 

“Most holes in the ground have 
buildings over them. But the same idea 
holds good. Any dangerous condition 
in or about a building or place is a pit- 
fall for which the one responsible must 
pay penalty of damages if there is an 
accifent. 

“The one responsible in the old days 
Was the owner because he controlled 
things and so was negligent if he did 
not remove the dangerous condition. 
Today, the one held liable may be a 
landlord who is not the owner but who 
controls a building and rents to others; 
or, the injury or death may be the fault 
of a tenant who controls his own place. 
When the damage lawyer is not sure 
who iS responsible he sues all three— 
owner, landlord, and tenant. 

“If you own a building, apartment, or 
dwelling house where an accident hap- 
pens, the damages awarded may 
amount to more than the building is 
worth. Or, you may be liable to exact- 
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ly the same extent if you lease all or 
any part of a building or premises the 
condition of which is up to you. 

“The present law of negligence em- 
braces various laws and ordinances, all 
in line with the old principle of pitfall 
and penalty. 

“You probably do not see any pit- 
falls in the building you own, or at your 
house, or where you keep a store or 
carry on business. Perhaps you are 
very sure no such thing as pitfalls exist 
there. But you may not be able to prove 
this after the accident happens; 
whereas the visitor, tenant, or stranger 
who is injured on your premises will 
probably be able to prove it in court. 

“Generally, the accident is a fact in 
evidence; liability, a question to be de- 
termined by evidence. With the fact 
of the accident and the question of lia- 
bility, lawyers and juries deal * * * 
But while the fate of the owner, land- 
lord, or tenant hangs in the balance he 
can keep his peace of mind if he carries 
insurance,” 


er 
Just a thought on getting 
Sell sola on one’s OWn proposi- 


from Standard Service 

First Monthly: “From recent ob- 

servation we have about 

reached the conclusion that the very 

first and best prospect agents have is 

most often overlooked. That fellow is 
yourself. 

“Not that we want to advocate that 
every agent purchase a policy for him- 
self to agree with that he should sell to 
every prospect, but that we believe that 
no man can sell an article unless he has 
first sold himself on the proposition. 

“If you get your arguments down so 
good that they look fine and acceptable 
to you then you have made the first 
grade up the hill towards a sale to the 
other fellow. 

“First of all sell yourself the com- 
pany. What do you know about your 
company that makes it look good to 
you? Personally the writer has reached 
the point where he bristles up his back 
and gets ready to fight with any man 
who even suggests that some other com- 
pany is anywhere near as good as his 
own. That’s the feeling we want every 
agent to have. That means you have 
been sold on the cOmpany you repre- 
sent. 

“Selling yourself just means that you 
have planted a big bump of confidence 
in your system and that confidence is 
just as contagious: as any smallpox 
could be.” 


Yourself tion, 


Printed in » Pamphict Form 

President Isaac Miller Hamilton's pa- 
per before the Des Moines meeting of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference, on “Trend of Accident and 
Health Underwriting”, has been print- 
ed in pamphlet form by the conference 
executive committee, and sent to the 
member companies for distribution to 
their agents. 
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changed its name to the Union Fire & 
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MSACY Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


100 BROADWAY 





DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 





and Insurance Company 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


Burglary Insurance 
































THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 




































































E. W. WEST 
President 


H. N. DICKINSON 
Vice-President 


F. M. SMALLEY 
Secretary 

k. C. CARTER 
Treasurer 


Assistant Secretaries: 
J. A. MAVON 
F, L. COWLES 
H. W. KNIGHT 


A Red-Blooded American 


CONGRESSMAN EDMONDS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Has Ten New Commandments 


1. Thou shalt buy only American products. This develops 
the home market, encourages manufacturing and provides 
employment. 

2. Thou shalt import only necessary raw materials, using 
American materials whenever possible. This encourages the 
building up of home facilities, prevents dependence and pro- 
vides employment. 

3. Thou shalt produce on farm and in factory to the limit of 
capacity. This increases home wealth and reduces costs and 
living expenses. 

4, Thou shalt co-operate and conserve. This will automati- 
cally increase production and reduce costs. 

5. Thou shalt develop export markets and facilities. This 
reduces overhead costs, stabilizes the home market and 
steadies employment. 

6. Thou shalt make quality of first consideration. This will 
promote confidence at home and abroad in American products. 

7. Thou shalt use American facilities whenever possible, ship 
by American ships and use American insurance and banks. 

8. Thou shalt develop American resources to the limit. The 
war has disclosed many new resources in the field of minerals 
and manufacture. Protect and utilize them. 

9. Thou shalt be fair to labor. Without fairness there can 
be nothing but unrest, with its consequent loss. 

10. Thou shalt be fair to capital. Without fair treatment 
and understanding of capital no development can come, and 
the consequent stagnation will be unfortunate to all. 


THE GLENS FALLS—An American .Company owned wholly by 
Americans—always standing squarely behind the American Agent 
and the American Agency System. 


Pour 


Insurance Company Glens Falls, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1849 





Writing all Leading Lines of Fire, Marine and Automobile 
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